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CHAPTER III. 
WAITING. 


“T've an astonishing discovery to an- 
nounce,” said Walter, entering the sitting- 
room from the library. ‘‘Kate Marshfield is 
actually studying her Sunday school lesson, 
and I verily believe it’s all owing to me and 
Francis Xavier. I feel quite like a missionary 
myself.” 


“Francis Xavier and me, if you please,” 
said Mrs. Bancroft, quietly. 

“I am glad if these missionary conversa- 
tions have led Kate to the Bible,” said Ida; 
‘but I still think it would be better if, instead 
of continuing them every evening, you would 
compel her to spend a part of her time in 
some secular study. She is behind Walter 
now in mathematics, and doesn’t know enough 
of geography or grammar to pass examina- 
tion for the High school.” 

*T will think of it,” said Mrs. Bancroft. 

“And insist upon it, please, for now her 
mind is turning so much to missionary studies, 


it will be harder than ever to persuade her to 
attend to these things that have nothing to do 
with missions.” 


‘*I would like to see a study that had noth- 
ing to do with missions,” replied Mrs. Ban- 
croft. ‘I believe God made the world, 
knowing that it would be the field of missions ; 
and that every object of nature, every science, 
physical and mental, and every art was 
designed to pour its treasures into the mis- 
sionary storehouse.” 

Ida smiled at what seemed to her a piece of 
enthusiastic extravagance not worth refuting, 
and resumed her sewing. 

‘*Well, I suspose we are to have mission- 
aries in earnest this time,” said Walter, as he 
joined the fafnily circle the next evening. 

‘*I suppose so,” said Mrs. Bancroft, smiling. 
I will try to throw in a few heathen occasion- 
ally, however, to keep you from being too 
lonesome. 

At Moulton, Carey met with difficulties that 
would have discouraged almost any other 
man. He had a feeble wife, a family of 
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babies, an income equal to about seventy-five 
dollars a year from his preaching, and less 
than a hundred from his school, which grew 
steadily smaller. He set up a shoemaker’s 
shop, and every fortnight might be seen 
walking eight or ten miles to Northampton, 
with his wallet, full of shoes, upon his 
shoulder, and returning home again with a 
supply of leather for future work. But in 
this shoemaker’s shop was a large map which 
he had pasted together from several sheets, 
and on it was entered all the information he 
could gain as to the character, population and 
religion of every country in the world. He 
could work ; he could starve ; but he could not 
forget the heathen. In this shop, without 
money to buy the food he needed for his 
family, he laid plans for the work on which 
Christian churches now spend five millions 
annually. And while as yet not one of his 
brother ministers supported him, he took for 
granted in his calculations that ere long all 
denominations would be engaged in the work. 

Mr. Carey did not content himself with 
studying maps. He mentioned his plan to 
his father, and received for an answer the 
question, ‘William, are you mad?’ He was 
now waiting for a chance to speak of it to his 
ministering brethren. The chance came. 
There was a Ministers’ Meeting at Northamp- 
~ ton, and Mr. Ryland, father of Dr. Ryland, 
presided. In the course of the meeting he 
asked the young men around him to propose 
some topic for discussion. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then Carey arose and pro- 
posed — ‘The duty of Christians to attempt 
the spread of the gospel among heathen 
nations.” 

Mr. Ryland sprang, frowning, to his feet, 
and thundered out, ‘Young mian, sit down. 
When God means to convert the heathen, 
He will do it without your aid or mine.’* 

God did mean to convert the heathen; but 
he meant to have not only Carey’s aid, but 
the aid of Mr. Ryland’s own son in the work. 
In 1792, Mr. Ryland, and in that same year, 
Oct. 2d, his son, Dr. Ryland, with Fuller, Sut- 
cliff and others, signed the constitution of ‘The 
Particular Baptist Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen.’t Carey had 


*Hist. of Serampore Mission. J.C.Marshman. p. 106. 

+The terms “Particular” and “General,” as applied to 
Baptists in England, correspond essentially to the terms 
‘Calvinistic” and “Freewill,” in the United States. 


conversed, printed and preached upon the 
subject, introducing it with never failing 
patience wherever he had oppor tunity, at the 
same time giving all his busy moments—he 
had no leisure ones—to fitting himself for 
the work before him. 

At last he was appointed to preach before 
the Association ; and in Nottingham, in May, 
1792, were spoken the words which were to 
missions what Lexington was to American 
Independence. His text was Isaiah liy. 2, 
3. His divisions were, ‘Expect great things 
from God. Attempt great things for God. 
The whole congregation was deeply moved. 
Yet even then, when the time came for emo- 
tions to turn to actions, they doubted, hesi- 
tated and were about to separate without 
really deciding anything. Carey seized Mr. 
Fuller’s hand in agony and asked, ‘‘Are you 
going away without doing anything?” 

To his delight a resolution was entered upon 
the minutes, ‘That a plan be prepared against 
the next Ministers’ Meeting at Kettering for 
the establishment of a Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel among the Heathen.’ 

In about four months the Society was or- 
ganized. Its founders soon became as much 
interested in missions as Carey himself, and 
never again failed him in the hour of need. 

They soon heard of another who wished to 
go out as a missionary to India, a Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, who had been acting as surgeon in 
Bengal. They inquired into his character, 
and invited him to go out in their service. 
At the meeting of the Society Jan. 10, 1793, 
Mr. Carey and Mr. Thomas saw each other 
for the first time. 

‘From Mr. Thomas’ account,’ said Mr. 
Fuller at that meeting, ‘there is a gold mine 
in India; but it seems almost as deep as the 
centre of the earth. Who will venture to ex- 
plore it?” 

‘I will go down,’ said Mr. Carey, ‘but re- 
member that you must hold the ropes.”* 

When we remember that Mr. Carey pledged 
himself to these extensive mining operations 
at a time when the entire capital of the Socie- 
ty was little over thirteen pounds, and that 
even now it was not nearly sufficient to pay 
the passage money, we can hardly wonder 
that his ministering brethren called him an 
enthusiast. 


*Newcomb’s History of Missions. 
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HOUSE AT KETTERING, WHERE THE FIRST BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY WAS FORMED, OCT. 2, 1792. 
Letters were sent out, asking for aid. The 


London ministers received the project coldly, 
and seemed seriously to question what right a 
company of country ministers, meeting at Ket- 
tering, had, to think of converting the heathen 
atall,—quite forgetting thatthe twelve first mis- 
sionaries were ‘provincials,’ and that Christiani- 
ty itself originated several miles from London. 
But among the country churches numbers 
were interested, some in hearty sympathy, 
some in bitter opposition; but anything was 
better than indifference. 

It was not merely Carey and his Christian 
friends, who were looking eastward as the 
eighteenth century drew near its close. All 
England was thinking about India.—but 
thinking of it, muchas children think of fairy- 
land, as a land pouring forth into the laps of 
her friends choicest fruits, most splendid 
clothing, gold, and pearls, and gems without 
limit,—a land whose common forests were 
made of choicest woods, whose air was filled 
with bright-feathered birds, whose ground was 
a perpetual flower-garden,—a land where men 
could be rich without work and be happy 
without being good. 

Two hundred years earlier, Parliament had 
incorporated a trading company to do busi- 


ness in India. For nearly one hundred and 
fifty years this company went on its way, 
trading with the natives, employing weavers, 
and shipping the product of their looms to 
England,—making fortunes for its stockhold- 
ers and officers, and starving its subordinates,. 
—buying a little land as it needed it, and 
building petty forts to defend its warehouses ; 
but with no more idea of ever governing 
India than the Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
New York has of governing America,—per- 
haps with less. In 1748 young Clive went 
out as banker’s clerk to India. He left his 
clerkship, and enlisted in an army over which 
circumstances and his own genius soon made 
him commander. The possessions of the 
East India Company were assailed by the 
French, and by factions of the natives. Clive 
attacked his attackers, gained victory after 
victory, and in twenty years. transformed the 
East India Company from a ‘band of peddlers’ 
to a government, ruling one of the most pop- 
ulous nations of the world. Clive died in 
1774, but Warren Hastings, who had helped 
in his work while living, and, as Governor 
General, carried it on, sometimes wisely, 
sometimes rashly, sometimes wickedly, for 
years after his death, still lived and stood im- 
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LANDSCAPE AND TEMPLE IN INDIA. 


peached before the bar of the House of Lords, 
at the very time that Carey was maturing and 
agitating his plans. Add to this the fact that 
in almost every county of England were re- 
turned Indian nabobs, as they were often 


called,—men who during a few years’ absence 
from home had been able to reach down their 
hands into the deep pocket of India, and 
bring up enough to enable them to live in a 
style that excited the admiration and envy, if 
not the hatred, of their neighbors, and you 
will not think it strange that from Parliament 
to beer-room, India was matter of common 
gossip. But to the great English nation it 
was interesting only as a mine of gold. Ca- 
rey and his little band alone saw in it a more 
precious treasure, a mine of human souls. 
The names that figure in the discussions of 
Indian policy in those days have a very famil- 
iar sound to our American ears. The war of 
the Revolution was just over. Cornwallis, 
defeated in America, was Governor General 
of India. The debates on American Inde- 
pendence had scarcely cooled, when the long 
trial of Hastings began. The trial was stiil 
pending, when Wilberforce introduced into 
Parliament a bill providing for the religious 
and moral iniprovement of the East Indian 
natives. The same spirit there which a few 
years before had succeeded in convincing 
Britain that the American colonies could not 
gain their independence, and ought not to 


gain it if they could,—now, with equally ir- 
resistible logic proved that the Hindus could 
not be converted to Christianity, and would 
be worse off than ever, if they were. Wil- 
berforce’s bill was a failure. Schools in 
America had fostered the spirit which led to 
the Declaration of Independence ; schools in 
India might have the same effect. At any 
rate there was no reason to think the Hindus 
would be any more valuable pecuniarily as 
Christians than as heathen. 

While Parliament was deciding that the 
conversion of the heathen was inexpedient 
and impossible, Carey and Thomas were pre- 
paring for their voyage. They engaged their 
passage in the ‘Oxford,’ a ship of the East 
India Company. Mrs. Carey refused to go 
with them; so her husband was obliged to 
leave her in the care of friends, promising to 
return when the mission should be established, 
and hoping no doubt that then she would be 
ready to accompany him. 

Mr. Thomas was Mr. Carey’s opposite in 
everything. Mr. Carey’s piety was earnest, 
steady and calm; Mr. Thomas was enthu- 
siastic, vehement, but variable. Mr. Carey 
arrived at conclusions slowly; Mr. Thomas 
jumped at them; but Mr. Carey clung to his 
plans, once formed, with unswerving faith ; 
Mr. Thomas pressed his with intense energy 
at the outset, and either carried them or aban- 
doned tiem. What bombshells are to spades, 
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in warfare, Mr. Thomas was to Mr. Carey in 
the present work; but in the long siege of 
life, the final victory is usually with the 
spades. Mr. Carey was exact and methodical 
in business. Mr. Thomas had the tastes, 
though not the talent, of a speculator. To 
Mr. Carey, debt was a sacred obligation. To 
Mr. Thomas, it was a disagreeable circum- 
stance. Through carelessness, misfortune 
and extravagance Mr. Thomas had become 
deeply involved. His creditors pressed him 
hard. All the time that he remained in Eng- 
land, he was haunted by them. How trying 
all this was to Mr. Carey, no one can tell. 
The spirit which prompted him, while a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, to buy his time of his 
master’s widow, after it had become legally 
his own by his master’s death, was not the 
spirit which would help him to be patient 
with faults like those of Mr. Thomas; but he 
was patient. 

_ Then there came atrial severer than all. 
A little before the time set for the sailing of 
the Oxford, its captain received a letter telling 
him it was understood that he had taken a 
person on board without leave from the Com- 
pany, and the person must be left, or his 
commission would probably be forfeited. 
Their passage money was paid; their goods, 
on board; but no prayers would avail with 
the captain, and the missionaries were obliged 
to stand on the shore and watch, through 
tears, the sailing of the fleet that was to have 
borne them to India. Mr. Carey was stag- 
gered by the blow, though still trusting in 
God. Mr. Fuller was almost in despair, and 
wrote to Ryland, ‘We are undone.’ Mr. 
Thomas canvassed the London coffee-houses 
for news of some foreign vessel, though there 
was scarcely hope that one would arrive at 
that season ; learned of a Danish East India- 
man soon expected; went to Carey’s home, 
prevailed upon Mrs. Carey to come with 
them, after Carey had given up the task as 
hopeless, raised money, and then made ar- 
rangements with the captain by which the 
whole party could go for three hundred guin- 
eas, though the regular price would have been 
seven hundred, offering to take a servant’s 
place himself to secure this, and on Thursday, 
the 13th of June, 1793, the Kron Princess 
Maria, with the missionaries on board, sailed 
from Dover. 


The voyage was pleasant, the captain kind, 
Mrs. Carey tolerably contented. They met 
with one terrible storm, describing which Mr. 
Carey writes, ‘I felt resigned to the will of 
God, and to prevent being thrown overboard, 
caught whatever was nearesttome. ‘Of Mr. 
Thomas he writes, ‘The more I know, the 
more I love him.’ They spent their time, 
during the five months’ voyage, in working 
upon a translation of Genesis into Bengali, 
and in the study of the language,—Mr. 
Thomas acting as teacher. 

At last, on the tenth of November, the mis- 
sionaries set foot on ‘‘the land of tigers and 
crocodiles.” 

‘‘Did the tigers catch him?” asked Edith, 
who was growing restless for something more 
exciting in the story. 

‘Not yet, Edie—be patient,” said Walter, 
compassionately. 

‘*Tigers are not so fond of missionaries as 
people are apt to think,” said Mrs. Bancroft. 
‘‘Caleutta, where the missionaries first went, 
is a city of over four hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, and tigers are not quite as plenty there 
as in Néw York. Mr. Thomas settled there, 
hired anexpensive house and servants,and com- 
menced business as a surgeon. Mr. Carey 
felt that the missionary should live among his 
people; and after trying many plans in vain, 
went about forty miles east of Calcutta, and 
commenced building a house at Hashnabad, 
its walls made of mats fastened to posts, and 
its roof formed of bamboos, and thatched. 
He was but a quarter of a mile from the Sun- 
derbunds, dense forests, covering thousands of 
square miles in the delta of the Ganges, filled 
with tigers, jackals, leopards and serpents. 
The region was quite deserted for fear of 
them; but Carey’s example gave courage to 
the natives. Numbers of them came back, 
and as tigers are afraid of a gun, they had no 
trouble. On his way to the place, Carey 
writes, ‘I thought I heard the roar of a tiger 
in the night, but am uncertain,—had a little 
sweet pleasure in meditation in this place, 
but no one dares go on shore so as to venture 
an hundred yards from the boat.’ 

Later, when at Mudnabatty, he writes, 
‘Tigers seldom attack men, except those of 
the Sunderbunds, where there are no cattle. 
Serpents are numerous; the bite of some so 
fatal that the victim never survives two hours, 
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often hardly five minutes. Crocodiles no 
man minds. I have one in a pond, about ten 
yards from my door, yet sleep with my door 
open every night.’ Once after that, a tiger 
sprang at the boat where Carey and Thomas 
were sleeping. They arose, counted the men 
and found that none were missing, and con- 
cluded it must have sprung at a jackal. At 
another time he speaks of finding in his gar- 
den a serpent’s skin, six feet long, just cast off. 
He makes nothing of all this; but I doubt 
whether every one would have had pleasant 
dreams, sleeping with his door open, a croc- 
odile ten yards off, serpents all around, and 
tigers audible.” 

“‘T like that in him,” said Walter. 

“So do I; and yet if Carey’s courage had 
been tried by nothing worse than tigers and 
crocodiles, I should not admire it half as 
much asI do. He tried long in vain to geta 
piece of land on which he could work and 
support his family. Mr. Thomas had spent 
all their money and was in debt. 


went for help and sympathy to one whom he | 


supposed to be a professor of religion, and 


found him at dice; to another, an evangeli- 
cal minister, and was received with great 
coolness, not even asked to dine, though he 
had walked five miles in the burning sun to 


see him. In the midst of a heathen land he 
stood alone. When, after his weary walks, 
he returned home, he was met only with re- 
proaches from his wife, who blamed him for 
bringing his family into the wilderness, and 
enviously compared his style of living with that 
of Mr. Thomas. If he had known that this 
strange bitterness of spirit was the result of in- 
sanity, as it afterwards proved to be, he would 
have felt it less terribly ; but he could not have 
been more tender and patient. Those who 
knew him best say that in all that time he 
never spoke to her but with the greatest 
kindness. 

Amid all his perplexities he never forgot 
his work. He studied long and carefully the 
language of the country; and though he 
could not yet preach to the heathen, they 
preached loudly to him. That God is great 
and ought to be obeyed, that man has wan- 
dered from God, and is in danger of endless 
sin and suffering; that ‘punishment follows 
sin as the cartwheel the ox ;’ that without an 
atonement there is no hope, are doctrines that 


Mr. Carey | 


may need to be proved in America, but not in 
India. 

Everything around Carey spoke those same 
words, sin, suffering, the need of an atone- 
ment. Inthe house where he lived was a 
man who, to atone for his sins, had allowed 
himself to be swung in the air by hooks 


fastened in his flesh and the sears were still 
plainly visible. As the two missionaries rode 
out together one day, they found in a basket 
hanging from a tree, an infant’s skull. The 
babe had been left there alive by its mother, 
to be eaten by white ants, an offering to some 
god or demon. Once before, Mr. Thomas 
had saved the life of an infant suspended in 
the same way. By careful inquiry Mr. Carey 
learned that in one year, within thirty miles 
of Calcutta, four hundred and_ thirty-eight 
widows were burned alive, to atone for 
their own and their husbands’ sins.* And af- 
ter all, over them still hung threats of thou- 
sands of years of suffering, not only for real 
sins, but for omitting ceremonies, speaking 
rudely to or neglecting Brahmins,—and a 
thousand other manufactured crimes, the 
names even of which no mortal memory 
could retain; so that when to a large congre- 
gation the question was proposed, ‘How 
many of you are on the road to heaven ?” the 
answer came up from the multitude, ‘Not 
one.” 


*Ward’s Hindus, Vol. IIT. p. 329. 
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~ «But 1 should think they would have been 
very careful to do right, if the punishments 
for sin were so terrible,” said Charlie. 

‘Instead of that, they were very careless. 
Lying, theft, forgery and many other crimes 
appeared everywhere, though every form of 
every crime had its penalty. Some of these 
penalties were ludicrously appropriate. One 
can almost hear Menu laughing in his sleeve, 
as he informs his disciples that, ‘If a man 
steal grain, he shall be born a rat; if per- 
fumes, a muskrat; if flesh, a vulture,’ and so 
on indefinitely. But after a man has com- 
mitted sins that would entitle him to be born 
in succession a rat, a vulture, a monkey, a 
tiger and a jackal, he would not very much 
dread going through with the rest of the me- 
nagerie. 

Here and there a Brahmin might be found 
seeking absorption in Brahma; but since in 
doing it he must not only fight against every- 
thing human within and around him, but 
against a whole swarm of lower gods, jealous 
lest he should just miss of absorption, enter 


=> 
VISHNU. 
few; Siva, the destroyer, many; but most 
worshipped the swarm of lower gods, who 
took care of harvests, health, weather, war 
and other of the affairs of this life, and the 
ugliest and most cruel gods had the most wor- 
shippers. 

And through all this great, wicked country 
rolled the beautiful, terrible Ganges,—the sa- 
cred Ganges, rising far up among the Himma- 
layas, amid scenery so fullof God’s glory that 


+ Period. Acc’ts, V. I. p. 129; see Macauley on Hastings. 


heaven, and become a rival of theirs, his 
chance was not great. Too often he became 
contented with the reward he was surehe could 
obtain,—the praise, worship and gifts of the 
people, and reserving his austerities for ex- 
hibition before the public, lived in private a 
life of luxury and vice. 

The lower classes were hopeless. At the best 
they could only gain absorption, by being 
born Brahmins in some future transmigration. 
If they tried for anything in the next life, it 
was only to have atolerably comfortable body 
to enter, when they should leave this. With a 
hundred thousand hells yawning to receive 
them, the chance of that was not great. «But 
there was more hope of gaining it by making 
gifts to the idols or the Brahmins, or by dig- 
ging pools or making roads, or a thousand 
other things, than by truth and honesty. 

Among all their three hundred and _ thirty 
millions of gods, there was not one who loved 
them, not one whom they loved. Brahma, 
cold and unfeeling, ruled over all; but had 
no temples. Vishnu, the Preserver, had a 
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one must be worse than a heathen, who could 
visit it and hear no voice calling upon him to 
pray; dashing fiercely at first over its granite 
bed, then rolling on, through precipices and 
over crumbling rocks, unbridged through all 
its sixteen hundred miles, gathering as it rolls 
offerings of gold, and silver, and fruits, and 
animals, and children, even, thrown into it by 
its worshippers; yes, and the lives of those 
worshippers, and their bodies, when dead, 
mixing them with the filth of nine large cities 
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and uncounted villages, yet still so sacred 
that crowds of pilgrims flocked there to bathe, 
to drink its waters, to fill their dying mouths 
with its mud, or it may be to atone for the 
sins of a lifetime by dying beneath its waves. 
Near its source, in a region that seems more 
like the ruins of another world than a part of 
the home of mortals, are laid many of the 
scenes of the Shasters. In its lower course 
the Shasters find their true fulfillment. The 
river Ganges is the best commentary on 
Brahminism.” 


‘But there were English in India, were 
there not?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, that was the worst of it. England 
had conquered India. Hinduism had con- 
quered the English. In Carey’s time, the 
morals of the English were no better than 
those of the heathen. The officers of the East 


India Company kept sacred the feast of Door- 
ga, but paid no regard to the Sabbath. They 
offered money to build a temple on the Ganges. 
They supported Juggernaut, furnishing him 
with carpenters to repair his body, and ser- 


OF JUGGERNAUT. 


vants to draw his car. They made offerings 
to the Ganges. Meanwhile, Carey and 
Thomas were tolerated only because they re- 
ported themselves as indigo merchants, hav- 
ing accepted the offer of a Mr. Udney to take 
charge of two of his factories. It was a 
common saying among the natives, that all 
tribes had some God or form of worship; the 
English only were atheists. Still there were 
kind Englishmen and a few even of Christian 
Englishmen in India, and among them slowly 
Jarey made friends. Thomas too repented 
of his Calcutta course, and like Carey devoted 
himself to the mission work and indigo. 

Carey could preach a little now, and the 
natives listened, but listened incredulously. 

‘Have you any Shasters ?? Mr. Thomas asked 
two men who, at their first landing, rowed 
out to the ship to sell vegetables. 


‘“‘We are poor men. Those who are rich 
read the Shasters,” was the answer. 

‘‘How many gods are there ?” he asked of a 
Brahmin. 

“One.” 

‘“‘Whe made the world?” 

‘Brahma.” 

“Ts he a god?” 

“Yes. The Shaster says so.” 

Shaster ?” 

Bee Accoran.” 

**That is only a Sanscrit grammar, and says 
no such thing. Have you read it?” 

At another time, he asked a Mussulman to 
read to him from the Koran. He read, or 
rather chanted, a line or two, when Mr. 
Thomas interrupted him by asking him to ex- 
plain it. 
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“T cannot. I only understand the name of 
God, and the proportion of one word in ten.” 

‘*Will you sell it to me?” 

“No. Iwill never sell the Koran; but if 
you will make me a present of ten rupees, I 
will make you a present of the Koran.” 

This faith in Bibles they had never read and 
in gods that deserved imprisonment or hang- 
ing, and most of all caste, stood always in the 
way of the missionaries, The natives lis- 
tened, asked questions, sometimes admitted 
the truth of what was said, but that was all. 

Carey was only human, after all, and I pre- 
sume if we could have looked beneath the 
white jacket, we should have found that he 
sometimes had to deal with other blues than 
those dyed by his indigo factory. He and his 
children were severely ill. His third boy, the 
little Peter, died, and it was with difficulty that 
at the last moment he succeeded in hiring four 
Mussulmans to dig the grave. For even they 
considered themselves a separate caste, and 
are as much afraid of losing caste as if they 
had one to lose. His workmen too fell sick, 
which interfered with business. His wife 
grew more and more deranged after the death 
of the boy, and the heathen were heathen 
still. 

And yet, of all his trials, there was but one 
that really oppressed him; but one that he 
ever complains of; and that was that he was 
not himself a more earnest, devoted Chris- 
tian.” 

Mrs. Bancroft’s little congregation dis- 
persed. She was sitting alone for the even- 
ing, as she supposed, when Katie’s light step 
descended the stairs and she stood beside 
her. 

‘**Mother.” 
“Well, Katie.” 


‘‘Do you suppose I could borrow a Geogra- 
phy and History? And could I use Walter's 
old Grammar, and Arithmetic, and Book- 
keeping ?” 

‘“‘Why, Katie, what new spirit has possessed 
you?” asked Mrs. Bancroft, too much pleased 
to even laugh at Katie’s extended plans. 

‘Nothing new, but Carey couldn’t have 
learned languages so easily, if he hadn't 
known something about Grammar ; and it was 
Geography that made him a missionary partly, 
and history—well, Walter laughed at me for 
thinking, when you told us about Wilberforce, 
that he was a minister, and for not knowing 
who Warren Hastings was.” 

“But the Arithmetic and Bookkeeping ?” 

“T like that Mr. Thomas, mother. I believe 
he was more like me than Carey was, a great 
deal; but I don’t want to make trouble for 
myself and my friends by miscalculating ev- 
erything as he did; and don’t you think Arith- 
metic and Bookkeeping would help me ?” 

‘Certainly. But how will you find time for 
all this, Katie ?” 

Katie blushed, for ‘‘I haven’t time,” had 
been one of her stereotyped excuses. 

‘*T read three novels and crocheted a tidy 
last month. Ican do my sewing while you 
are talking in the evening, andI can give up 
my walks, if nevessary.” 

“If you have really consecrated yourself, 
your health, strength and all to God, you 
must preserve them for His work, so I shall 
not let you give up your walks. You shall 
have all the books you need, and all the help 
Ican give you.” 

The next morning, when the morning’s work 
was done, Ida was surprised to find a slate 
pencil instead of a crochet needle between 
Katie’s fingers. 


MISSIONARIES AND HEATHEN OUSTOMS. 


BY REV. J. MCLAURIN, RAMAPATAM, HINDUSTAN. 


How far the missionary should or could 
adapt himself to the habits and customs of the 
natives, is a difficult question in some respects, 
and a few facts respecting it may do no 
harm. 

I suppose no one would for a moment ad- 
vocate that we should assume their squalor, 
filth, their low, coarse habits, their diseases, 


etc. Yet there is a closer connection between 
these and their habits and customs than most 
people suppose. Their customs and vices act 
and react upon each other, just as at home. 
We wish to reform a great many of their hab- 
its, and therefore cannot adopt them. 

We could no more live upon their food, 
than a stalwart ploughman could live upon 
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MISSIONARIES AND HEATHEN CUSTOMS. 


baby-pap. Carcasses of dogs, 
buffaloes, and diseased horses 
which have died by the way- 
side, is the only flesh they eat. 
This generally stinks so as to 
drive a white man from the 
village. Their only other food 
is rice, or some coarse grains. 
All this the missionary would 
be compelled to face. 


But I hear some one ask, Do 
the Christians eat such as this? 
Of course, not those decaying 
and corrupting carcasses, al- 
though they eat what few of 
us would relish. But we must 
go where there are no Chris- , 
tians,—into the depths of the 
jungle, where no white face ‘ 
ever penetrated before. 

Again, caste would shut us 
out where there are no Chris- 
tians. The people would not 
allow us to eat their food— 
would not lend us their vessels, 
and if we took them, would 
shiver them into atoms the 
moment we left. 

But above all this, and be- 
yond all this stands out the 
ugly fact, that for a white man 
to live like a native is impossi- 
ble, if it were right or politic. 
The native can go out into the 
burning sun at mid-day with- 
out injury; it would roast a 
white man as brown as a 
Christmas goose. A native = 
could walk 20 miles in the heat 
of the day with impunity ; one 
hour’s exposure would kill one 
of us. People at home have 
no idea how our vim leaks out 
in this depressing climate. It 
appears to go with the sweat, 
and that goes freely. We must husband it. 

Some people wonder why we keep servants. 
Why not do the work ourselves and save the 
money? Well, we shall see. Suppose you 
take one of your real hot days in the middle of 
July—mercury 90° in the shade; no cool 
breeze, no refreshing shade, for the earth has 


HEATHEN HINDUS, WITH FEW WANTS. 
not felt rain for six months, and is as hot as 


the rays of the sun. Suppose you get up at 
five A. M., after a poor night’s rest, go out to 
the stable, groom and feed your horse, ‘then 
prepare wood for a fire, cook your breakfast, 
sweep out your room, walls, and roof, exam- 
ine each crack and cranny lest there be white 
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ants, go a mile to the bazaar for the food for 
dinner, for if you get it sooner it would be 
spoiled before you could cook it, then carry 
your drinking and cooking water a half mile, 
—none nearer,—and your bathing and wash- 
ing water about as far, and if you arenot sick 
for a week after it, you are the man for India 
and should be here. 

But some one says, Why have a horse— 
why not walk? Well, we must do one of 
three things,—walk, ride in an ox-cart, or on 


horse-back. If we walk, we can only do half 
the work. We must walk at night, if at all; 
in that case we lose our sleep, and are unfit 
for active, energetic work the next day. Half 
our time would be spent between the villages, 
did we walk. A common bandy or cart can- 
not go to all the villages—there are no carriage 
roads; besides they are less comfortable, and 
as expensive as a horse. But what are the ad- 
vantages of a good little pony, about the size 
of a yearling colt? Just these. We can jump 
on our pony’s back at five P. M., after the heat 
of the day, ride eighteen or twenty miles to 
another village before nine )’. M., jump off the 
horse, lie down, and have agood sleep before 
morning, awaking refreshed and ready for a 
good day’s work. The next evening start as 
before and go ten or fifteen miles, as the case 
may be, and so on through the whole of the 
town. When we return, we are ready for 
study, translation, or something of that kind. 
If we had walked, likely enough we would 
have been sick for six weeks, with a medical 
bill of Rs. 100 or so to pay. 

Everybody ought to know that there is such 
a thing as economical extravagance in this 
world. The farmer who would tie the harrow 


to his horses’ tails, as in olden times, I fear 
would come under the bann and would lose, 
instead of save, the price of a set of harness. 
The man who spends $1,000 in coming to In- 
dia, then two years studying the language, 
after this, through mistaken zeal, runs out into 
the sun, does all his own work, makes himself 
sick, and at the end of four years goes home, 
at a cost of $15,000, ruined in healthand a bur- 
den on society, may be penny-wise, but cer- 
tainly is pound-foolish. We may admire his 
zeal, but cannot commend his prudence. 

The fact of the matter is, the success or 
ncn-success of missions does not depend upon 
matters of this kind. It depends upon the 
prayers and sympathy of the people, the la- 
bors of the missionary, with the blessing of 
God crowning the whole. Ifthe missionary has 
common sense, the grace of God in his heart, 
and a love for his work, he will not go very 
far wrong. If he has not these, he had better 
remain at home. 


TATTOOING. 


BY REV. A. T. ROSE, RETURNED MISSIONARY. 


The Burmese and Shans practise tattooing 
universally; the Karens to some extent,—but 
only as the result of living among the Bur- 
mans and to some degree adopting their cus- 
toms. The males only are tattooed. There 
is a tribe of people known as the Chins, liv- 
ing west of the Irrawadi river in the hills 
and mountains, and quite numerous in the 
valley of the Chindwin river, which is the 
largest tributary of the Irrawadi, and _ its 
western fork. The Chin women all have 
their faces tattooed. It is hard to believe 
that the human face divine can be made so 
frightfully disgusting as you see it in these 
Chin women. The fluid used in their case 
must be a blue, or a blackish blue. But the 
texture of the skin is so destroyed as to look 
more like the skin of a diseased dog or other 
animal when the hair is off. I have seen 
them at their homes and met companies of 
them when travelling, and they are the only 
people that I have seen in whose faces I could 
find no line of beauty, no trace of comeliness, 
no expression of intelligence and affection. 
The eyes and mouth looked unnatural and in- 
human, and almost hideous. This act of de- 
facement and spoliation is perpetrated while 
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TATTOOING. 


the girl is quite small. Ihave asked for the 
reason of destroying their daughters’ faces ; 
they usually reply, ‘‘Itis our custom, and it 
makes them beautiful.” With regard to the 
origin of this custom, tradition relates that 
formerly the Chin young women were fair 
and beautiful, and the Burmans used to steal 
them away. To prevent this, the parents hit 
upon the plan of destroying their beauty and 
making them ugly by tattooing their faces. 
If this be true, it proves that that which is 
ugly, and was once regarded so by them, they 
now regard as beautiful. But to return to 
the Burmese. It has been asked, ‘‘is tattoo- 
ing a part of their religion?” I answer, No; 
i. e. their sacred books do not enjoin it as a 
religious rite or duty. But it has a very 
strong hold on the people. Parents as much 
expect their sons to be tattooed at the age of 
from 8 to 14, as they expect them to marry at 
a later period in life. I doubt if you can find 
more than one or two men in a thousand 
among the Burmans not tattooed. Itis a su- 
perstitious fear and dread of evil that secures 
the universal observance of this cruel and 
dangerous custom—for it is both cruel and 
dangerous, subjecting the boy to days of ago- 
ny during the operation, and sometimes re- 


sulting in death after the most excruciating 
suffering 


I have witnessed the operation frequently. 
In those cases the boy was drugged with opi- 
um, to render him insensible to some extent 
to the pain, Heis held by one or two men 
on a board or table, or on a mat on the floor. 
The professional tattooist then commences 
his work.* The instrument used is of brass or 
iron, quite heavy, handle and all some 20 
inches long; there is a slit in the point 2 
inches in length, made to hold a large quan- 
tity of the fluid,—it is therefore double pointed 
like a pen. Dipping the instrument into the 
cup of indelible fluid and stooping or bending 
over the boy, the tattooist proceeds ; his hand 
moves faster than you can count, and every 
blow pierces the skin and draws blood. The 
poor boy winces and writhes, and his flesh is 
all in a quiver. He groans and rolls his 
glassy eyes, but is firmly held. The work 
goes on two, three, or four hours at a time, as 
long as the boy can bear it. He is then laid 
away for the day, and nursed and soothed and 


refreshed for the morrow, when the siege is 
renewed. 

Sometimes from pain and exhaustion the 
boy swoons. Iwas once near when a boy 
was being tattooed. He swooned, and the ex- 
citement that followed was great. A large 
company of people was on the ground in five 
minutes. When the boy was restored and the 
excitement subsided, I began to preach. 
‘* Tattooing,” was my text. I spoke of it as 
wicked, cruel, dangerous,—a child of igno- 
rance and superstition, which reflection, 
knowledge and the light of the Gospel would 
lead them to abandon. 

It takes from three to six days to finish the 
work on a boy. 

All the body from below the arms, and the 
legs tothe knees or below them, are entirely 
covered with the indelible fluid, which is usu- 
ally black; but blue and red material is used, 
especially among the Shans. 

Sometimes black, blue and red are inter- 
mingled on the same body. Tattooing is 
something more than mere covering or paint- 
ing the body—it is dress, it is ornament, and 
is for effect. They are as fastidious about 
the style and figure of this new dress as our 
people are of their dresses, or the carpets on 
their floors. Well they may be, for they wear 
it through life; it is their winding sheet, and 
is consumed only in the flames of the funeral 
pile. 

Figures of tigers, elephants, horses, snakes, 
birds, fishes, &c., &c., are often seen well 
formed, making the prominent features of this 
new dress. 

As Ihave said, this operation is not only 
painful, but dangerous. The fluid poisons the 
blood, fever and inflammation set in, and after 
a few days of dreadful suffering, the boy dies. 
Notwithstanding this, parents dare not omit 
this custom, and no boy is willing to grow 
up without being tattooed. 

If they do evil, ‘‘Nats*” will visit them with 
terrible calamities. How would our Ameri- 
can boys like to be tattooed ? 


*Nat, a kind of god, a being superior to man, and in- 
ferior to Brahmas, some of whom inhabit the inferior 
celestial regions, and others have dominion over differ- 
ent parts of the earth and sky. Judson. 


“He who hath and will not give 
The light of life to all that live, 
Himself shall lose the way.” 


CHURCH EDIFICE, CHICAGO. 


AAS MA ~ 


MICHIGAN AVENUE BAPTIST _OHUROH EDIFICE, OHTOAGO. 


dicated Jan. 29th, 1871. 
The material of this house is a combination 
of the Illinois lime-stone with the Ohio free- 
stone. The main walls are forty-two feet 
high, and the main gables eighty-five. The 
tower, in which is the principal entrance, is 
two hundred feet in height; the spire, also 
the roof of the entire building, being covered 
with slate. As it stands upon the ground, the 
house is 166 feet in length by 100 in width. 
Entering by the main door, in the tower, 
the visitor passes through a roomy vestibule, 
and then by another door enters the audience- 
room. He finds himself here in a space eighty 
feet square, occupying the central portion of 
the whole edifice. The square form of the 
room is not noticed unless particularly ob- 
served, the semi-circular arrangement of the 


Rey. J. 
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seats, and of the nol relieving the for- 
mality of the proportions, and producing a 
very pleasing effect. Upon the south side is 
the pulpit, with the organ and the singers’ 
seats behind it; upon the side opposite is the 
gallery, admirably adjusted as to height, and 
so blending with the general arrangements of 
the whole place as to be quite relieved of the 
objections many feel to galleries. There are 
no seats in the house more pleasant than those 
which the gallery provides. At the end of 
the church fronting on Michigan avenue, and 
upon the same floor with the main room, is 
the lecture room, spacious enough to seat 
three hundred persons. At the opposite end, 
and so at the other extremity are the Sunday 
school rooms; a principal one, sufficient to 
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seat four or five hundred scholars, and two 
smaller infant-rooms upon each side of it, 
with sliding partitions. Over the lecture- 
room, in front, are a large library-room and a 
ladies’ parlor. Over the Sunday-school rooms, 
at the opposite end, is a dining-hall, with the 
janitor’s rooms adjacent. The pastor’s study 
occupies a space upon the same floor, sepa- 
rated from these by ahall. A communication 
is had back of the gallery between the second- 
floor rooms in front and those in the rear, so 
that in passing from one suit to the other there 
will be no necessity for descending to the 
floor below. 

The audience-room is in the Gothic style 
throughout, the visitor being especially sure 
to admire the beautiful groined ceiling, with 
its pointed arches, and its pendants ornament- 
ed with frescoes. The rooms adjacent, to be 
used for sacred meetings and for Sunday- 
school purposes, are separated from the main 
room by partitions in Gothic panelling, with 
stained-glass windows in circular and other 
forms. The organ is itself an ornament, in 
size admirably proportioned to the room itself, 
and finished in colors to match the tinting of 
the walls, and the painted glass in the win- 
dows. In tone it is said to be one of the best 
in the city, some of its stops being unequalled 
by any other here. The pulpit stands upon a 
semi-circular rostrum, raised twenty-eight 
inches from the floor. Upon the right of the 
minister as he stands in it, and a little thrown 
back, is the baptistery, the floor of which is a 
few inches higher than that of the room, so 
that the administration of the ordinance may 
be visible to all present. A breastwork inclos- 
es it in front, while out of it at the rear is an 
opening by which the candidate after baptism 
passes at once out of sight. The baptistery 
will remain constantly filled, and on occa- 
sions of the ordinance will be ready for use 
without any of the preparations customary 
when its place is under the pulpit. Upon the 
left of the minister, standing in his pulpit, is 
the place for the communion table. Thus, 
while he preaches the ‘‘one faith,” he has 
npon this side the symbols which testify to the 
‘one Lord,” and upon the other may point to 
the ‘‘one baptism.” 

This principal audience-room has seats for 
some twelve hundred. The space is so ar- 
ranged and economized, that all the audi- 


ence will enjoy almost equal advantages for « 
hearing. The greatest distance of any point 
in the room from the pulpit is only sixty-five 
feet, and so much are the seats alike in desira- 
bleness as respects position, that one can 
scarcely be said to be preferable to another. 
The partitions to the right and left being mov- 
able with weights, can at any time be lifted 
and the whole lower floor thus made a single 
room, with accommodations for nearly two 
thousand persons. When this is done, the 
seat farthest from the pulpit will even then be 
only eighty feet distant, so that in every part 
of the space a preacher may be heard without 
difficulty. 

The library-room upon the second floor, 
and overlooking the avenue, is spacious, well 
lighted, and when supplied with books and 
reading-desks will be a most attractive place. 
The purpose is to make this library a general 
one, and for the use of the entire congrega- 
tion. It will be a place of literary resort for 
the young people, as well as others, and will 
supply them with attractions which should 
cause them to care less for the pernicious ones 
against which it is so desirable to put them 
on their guard. The large and beautiful 
main window of the church gives light, while 
it lends ornamentation, to this room. Another 
handsome window faces the pulpit in the 
main room below. To complete its unique 
ensemble, a chime of seventeen bells has been 
placed in the tower; the only complete chime, 
we believe, in the West, and the only chime 
in a Baptist church edifice in the whole world. 

N.B. Itisexpected that ouranniversaries will 
be held this year in Chicago, and that the annu- 
al sermon before the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union will be preached on the preced- 
ing Sabbath morning, in this house. 


OCONFUCIUS'S IDEAL MAN. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, MISSIONARY AT SWATOW. 
PAPER III. 
AN UNSYMMETRICAL IDEAL. 


Confucius’s Ideal lacked symmetry. There 
was a lack of a well-adjusted balance in 
the relation of its social, civil and religious 
ideas. There was a want of candor and nat- 
uralness. It was not easy and graceful, but 
constrained and artificial. There was no 
proper apprehension of the position and dig- 
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nity of Woman; but on the contrary, her in- 
feriority and degradation were implied, not 
only as then existing, but as intended to be 
perpetual. Another glaring defect was its 
illiberal view of the rights of the masses, In- 
deed the Ideal was not intended for the com- 
mon people. Professedly it may have been, 
but practically it resulted otherwise. None 
but the rarely gifted might hope to achieve the 
renown of the Kung-chu. It presupposed the 
existence of that very loftiness of virtue which 
it professed to impart. ‘‘The Superior man, 
embodying the course of the mean, is because 
he is a Superior man, and so always main- 
tains the mean.” So to those capable of noble 
aspiration, but conscious of weakness, like the 
man who said, ‘Lord I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief,” it offered no extraneous 
help. It had no tender, loving indulgence 
for the weary and faint-hearted. It had no 
tears to shed over the hopelessly lost. Pity, 
it did manifest at times; but it was made of- 
fensive by its patronizing condescension and 
its parade of superior excellence. It knew 
how to strike with masterly effect some of the 
nobler chords of the heart; but it could not 
sweep the full diapason of human emotion. 
Notes were silent which ought to have been 
heard. Others were uttered with powerful 
stress, which ought to have been soft and sub- 
dued. 


NO RECOGNITION OF GOD. 


But a more prominent defect than any of 
these was the want of a proper recognition of 
God. Man is created, sustaining manifold re- 


lations to others. In order to completeness 
of character, it is needful that he should be 
faithful, not merely in one or two of these re- 
lations, but in them all. Never will faithful- 
ness in a minor relation be allowed to cover 
the delinquency in a greater one. It is not 
enough that he try to manifest himself a good 
neighbor to his townsmen, a good subject to 
his prince, and a good brother among broth- 
ers; he must prove himself a loving, obedi- 
ent son as well. No more shall he be called 
a perfect man, who claims to respect never so 
earnestly the obligations due to his fellow men, 
but passes by the requirements ofhis Creator 
with careless indifference, if not absolute con- 
tempt. 


SPIRITUALITY WANTING. 

There was nothing spiritual and heavenly 
about the Confucian man. He was of the 
earth, earthy ; a vast amount of clay, a good- 
ly proportion of mind, but very little admix- 
ture of spirit. A few vague intimations here 
and there include the full measure of his ac- 
knowledgments of a Supreme Being. The 
sacrifice of a pig or two, now and then, was 
his expressing thanks for all the blessings he 
received from ‘Imperial Heaven.” He was 
keenly sensitive for his posthumous renown 
among mortals like himself; but he knew 
little, and seemed to care less, about what any 
higher order of intelligences might think of 
him. His conduct showed no material shap- 
ing by the powers of the world to come. His 
recognition of Heaven, such as it was, was 
not always spontaneous and hearty. It was 
sometimes sprung upon him by others. And 
sometimes he introduced it as a solace, when 
irritated by human want of appreciation. 
Though men knew him not, ‘‘Heaven knows 
me.” Say in his behalf, he was ignorant on 
many of these points, it does not help the mat- 
ter. The defect was there, whether from ig- 
norance or any other cause. The greatest of 
all human obligations had but little recogni- 
tion. The most potent of all sanctions had 
but little influence. As a result, the Confu- 
cian man moves before us, a moral paralytic. 
One foot is planted squarely and firmly; the 
other drags along the ground with an ungainly 
shuffle. One arm sways with vigor, in obe- 
dience to the intelligence within; the other 
dangles, limp and lifeless, by his side. Were 
no other objection brought forward, this 
alone would be fatal to the claims of this 
Ideal. We need a model that will show us 
how to deport ourselves towards God, as 
well as towards man; one that helps us live 
with a regard to the coming life, as well as 
the one that now is; one that will show us 
how to treat the yearnings of an immortal 
spirit, as wellas to gratify areasonable thirst 
for knowledge, or the craving of a material 


stomach. 
To be continued. 


HOSPITALITY. 
‘‘Where there is room in the heart, there is 
generally room in the house.” 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DEAN, D. D. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY MISSION AT 
AMOY. 

Amoy, Oct. 27, 1870.—Rev. John Stronach, 
of the London Missionary Society, is now 
strong and active at the age of sixty, and 
has spent thirty-three years among the Chi- 
nese without visiting England. His brother, 
at the age of seventy, has just returned to Scot- 
land, having finished his work in China. 
These two brothers we met at Singapore on 
their way out in 1837, as old friends of my 
former wife Theodosia. Mr. Stronach is now 
engaged in preparing a commentary on some 
portions of the New Testament, after having 
been associated with the late Dr. Medhurst 
and others in the translation of the entire 
Scriptures into Chinese. He has associated 
with him the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Sadler, and 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Macgowan, the latter, 
the daughter of Rev. Mr. Peet; of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission at Fuchau. This 
mission numbers about 400 communicants, 
and twelve or fifteen native preachers, and 
some of the churches are distant from Amoy 
interior, towards the northern part of the provy- 
ince. 

AMERICAN REFORMED MISSION. 


The American Reformed Mission has, by 
last report, seventeen native preachers, six 
theological students, and more than 400 com- 
municants. They have chapels here and in 
different parts of the province, a new theolog- 
ical school-house, and, like the members of 
other missions here, have on the hills of Ka- 
langsu spacious and substantial dwelling 
houses, built of bricks and well adapted to 
health, comfort and economy. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY. 

The English Presbyterian Mission is repre- 
sented here by the Rey. Mr. Douglass, Mr. 
and Mrs. Swanson, Mr. and Mrs. Cowie, and 
Mr. and Mrs. McGregor. This mission has 
about the same number of church members 
and native preachers, as each of the other mis- 
sions named above, making more than 1,200 
Chinese converts to Christianity in this prov- 
ince. When I was last here,—twenty-eight 
years ago,—they numbered but two or three 
disciples. Then the station was occupied by 


Dr. Abeel, bishop Boone, Dr. Cummings, and 
afterward by Messrs. Doty, Pohlman, Lloyd, 
McBryde, Dr. Hepburn and others. This 
field has been more productive of fruit than 
most others among the Chinese, and proves 
the power of the gospel to transform and save 
the Chinese. Some pastors have been or- 
dained, and others among the native preachers 
are eligible to that office, when the churches 
show the capacity to support them. The na- 
tive members discover a commendable zeal in 
contributing to the pecuniary wants of the 
churches, and one of the older missionaries 
has tendered to the Society he represents, his 
dwelling house and lot, at a cost of $5,000, 
provided the Society will guarantee the monthi- 
ly rent of $40, in perpetuity, for the support of 
some of his mission stations in the country. 
This was prompted by the fear that his Socie- 
ty might imitate the example of some other 
Societies, which have abandoned old station 
where much money and labor had been ex- 
pended, because they had not yielded all the 
fruits once anticipated. It must greatly wea- 
ken the hands and sadden the heart of one 
who has given years of toil to fallow-breaking 
and seed-suwing, to lie down at last with the 
feeling that there may not be faith enough in 
the churches to carry forward the work, which 
in toil and tears he has begun. 


INSTRUCTION OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


Ihave had this morning the privilege of 
meeting with a class of Chinese women under 
the instruction of Mrs. Talmage and of hear- 
ing them read and explain the third chapter of 
Mark. This, with some other portions of the 
New Testament, is printed in the Roman let- 
ters, so as to represent the colloquial sounds ~ 
of the Fokien dialect, and it is said that a girl 
of good intellect may learn in a few weeks 
to read it understandingly. Some of the class 
of this morning had been under instruction 
two years, and others but a few weeks. The 
former answered accurately questions about 
what they had read. They havea class of 
thirty women in Amoy, who meet weekly for 
reading the Scriptures, and exhibit much 
promise. Some of the class this morning . 
were girls of ten or twelve years. Some moth- 
ers brought their infants with them. Others 
were old women of sixty or seventy, who 


seemed ‘‘to understand what was read.” 
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BURMAH. 
Mission TO KARENS. 


LETTER FROM Mr, Norris. 
SHIP WRECK—THRILLING SCENES. 


It is with much regret that we have to no- 
tice the sad accident which befel the Rev. Mr. 
Norris and his family on the 8th inst. They, 
with their servants and the boat’s crew, num- 
bering in all sixteen persons, started from Ta- 
voy for Mergui on the 3rd inst., and had not 
been many days on their journey when the 
sloop, which was conveying them, suddenly 
submerged. Fortunately no lives were lost, 
owing to the prompt service rendered by the 
crew with the sloop’s cutter. According to 
accounts, the party rowed twenty hours before 
reaching land, and by reason of the strong 
east wind did not arrive at Tavoy for more 
than a week after the disaster. Great suffer- 
ing was experienced from partial drowning, 
hunger, thirst and nakedness. Mr. Norris’s 
pecuniary loss was severe; having had on 
board his entire stock of wearing apparel for 
himself and family, likewise all the family bed- 
ding of every description, muchunmade cloth, 
table furniture, and nearly every other arti- 
cle pertaining to immediate personal need or 
family use in house-keeping—likewise a sum 
of money. Nothing whatever was saved. 
His entire loss, including the sloop, was prob- 
ably near Rs. 4,000. 

We leave Mr. Norris himself to narrate the 
trials and privations which he and his family 
have undergone :— 

We left Tavoy on the 3d. instant for Mer- 
gui, intending to reside at the latter place for 
atime, both because we hoped the change 
might benefit the health of Mrs. Norris and 
our children, and also that I might be better 
situated to conduct mission work among the 
numerous Karen churches in Mergui district. 
Waiting for a favorable wind, we spent several 
days on the beautiful sea coast near the mouth 
of the Kanasserie river, putting to sea on the 
morning of the 7th. On the evening of the 
8th inst. we caught afresh easterly breeze ; 
this increased gradually, and we appeared to 
be going on all right, when all at once it was 
found that water was filling into the hold. 

The sail was lowered and men put to bail the 
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water out; but it gained on them so that they 
could do nothing, and a sudden blast tipped 
the craft on her side, and she immediately 
plunged down into the sea, prow foremost. 

I fancy there must have been a rotten place 
in her which gave way, thus suddenly filling 
her. It all came about so quickly that none 
of those in the house had time to get out, be- 
fore they were under water. There were in 
the cabin Mrs. Norris, our two children and 
four native women. I was at the time on 
deck, with three or four men. 

We should all have soon perished, but for 
the providental circumstance that I had my 
yawl boat dragging behind. This Lhad brought 
up as soon as possible. The stern of the sloop 
was still sticking up out of the water, and for- 
tunately there was a wide window behind its 
house ; from this window I dragged out the 
people as fast as possible, and put them into 
the yawl. ‘This was a work of no little diffi- 
culty, as the sloop was constantly plunging 
out of sight under water ; also the loose clothes 
and bedding in the cabin wedged about the 
people as they were pulled through the win- 
dow, making their exit extremely difficult and 
slow. All however, were at last got out but 
Mrs. Norris, and she was not to be found. I 
dove into the cabin, thinking possibly some 
obstruction had prevented her rising to the 
window, but I could not find her. When I 
came again to the surface, however, some of 
the menhad got hold of her, she having floated 
out of the cabin at the front door into the sea. 
She too was lifted into the little boat; and 
now, getting into it myself, I found my peo- 
ple all,—13 adults, my two children and a na- 
tive baby. 

I was sorry to find however that the one 
Burman I had in my party and some Karen 
boys who were on the little boat, in their fright 
had, in addition to cutting the rope several 
times with a dah and pushing away from us 
while we were getting the people out of the 
sloop, thrown overboard everything, even to 
the oars and a jar of water. There were how- 
ever three oars bound to the roof of the boat 
which had escaped them, and with these we 
began to pull for the east coast. We were 
then half way or more from Tavoy Point to 
Pecha Choung. One Karen girl had sense 
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enough to secure a dry woolen blanket, which 
was torn in two and put about the chil- 
dren. 


Mrs. Norris was now showing slight signs 
of life ; two of the native women longest in 
the water were slowly reviving ; our little boy 
was all right, and a little girl, though long 
under water, fast recovering. None of the 
rest of us had taken in much salt water. 

I cut the wet clothes from Mrs. Norris 
with a dah, and tore off the lining of the boat 
roof, which fortunately was thick woolen; 
likewise the curtains which were still dry, 
and with these, the only cloth left us, I made 
Mrs. Norris as warmas I could. She soon be- 
gan to recover sufficiently to be in the most 
terrible agony ; but during the whole of the 
night—(the mishap took place at about 10, 
Pp. M.)—and indeed for some three days sub- 
sequently, she did not fully recover her senses. 
We pulled all night towards the east coast, 
having both wind and tide against us, but un- 
able to anchor for lack of rope. Just before 
daylight, we had got near the shore and were 
beginning to feel safe. But as the sun rose, 


the east winds rushed furiously upon us from 


the mountains, and we were blown rapidly 
back into the ocean, in spite of all our 
efforts. 

It then occurred to me that the tide was ris- 
ing, and we probably could take advantage of 
a current making towards Tavoy river; the 
wind too just then veered a little towards the 
S.E. I therefore made due north, and by ex- 
temporizing a small sail from a native putso, 
and putting all the well women to help the ex- 
hausted men row, we made good headway. 
We worked all day without food or water, and 
at about 5, P. M., reached the coast near the 
south end of Tavoy point. For the last few 
hours we had been pulling against a strong 
tide, and were all quite worn out when we 
reached the land. Had we not made the land 
however, a death far more terrible than 
drowning awaited us all, as the tide and 
strong east wind, which from that time blew 
continuously for three days and nights, would 
have soon carried us beyond all hope into mid 
ocean. 


During all the night and day Mrs. Norris 
had begged piteously for water, being nearly 
consumed with fever and burning thirst. 


Fortunately we had a goat on board, and I 
relieved her somewhat by wetting her mouth 
often with milk. The poor little babes also 
were suffering much, as one of the nurses 
was quite knocked up with partial drowning, 
and the other by reason of thirst gave scarcely 
anything to the child. 1 kept the poor little 
things on however by chewing rice, of which 
there was a little saved,—and putting, bird 
fashion, the spittle into their thirsty mouths. 
The poor little girl begged for the uncooked 
rice, and would snatch greedily any seeds of 
it which came within her reach. While it was 
yet uncertain whether we could reach land, 
the thought of what must await me with these 
dear ones and the rest, as we should perish 
with thirst and hunger, was most terrible. 


After reaching land, our men soon found a 
small stream of water, and before dark a 
toungyah had been discovered, where was a 
hut and pile of unthreshed paddy. Here we 
spent the night as best we could, protected 
somewhat from the cold east wind by the 
straw and a few old mats. I was without 
stockings, pantaloons or hat. I had thrown 
off some of these, that I might work the freer 
in getting the people out of the water. Mrs. 
Norris and our children were slightly better 
off for clothing, but not much. By reason of 
the furious east wind, we were obliged to re- 
main here two days,—Mrs. Norris, being too 
ill to bear removal over the mountainous roads 
to the nearest village, and all my people in- 
deed being too much used up to attempt any- 
thing. Here we had boiled rice, and besides, 
a pigeon for Mrs. Norris. At last however we 
got word to the nearest village, and the old 
Parsee, Looghee, ventured to come with his 
boat and bring us to his village. 

Here we were made as comfortable as the 
resources of the villagers conld make us, but 
Mrs. Norris was extremely ill, also our little 
boy; likewise, the native women who suffered 
most at the time of the wreck, and we felt the 
need of clothing and medicines extremely. I 
had tried to send a letter to the city so soon 
as I could get writing materials ; but the head 
man did not succeed in getting men to carry 
it. 

On the morning of the 14th inst. however, 
we most unexpectedly received some clothing 
through the Patrol from Major Grove, the su- 
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perintendent of Police at Tavoy, by reason 
of a report of our misfortune having got to the 
city through the insane Burman whom I have 
already mentioned as throwing oars and wa- 
ter out of our little boat atthe time of the 
disaster. This fellow ran away from us soon 
after we reached land, none of us knew 
whither, and was caught by the Police peons 
somewhere in the jungle and carried to town. 

Thus most needed assistance came to us 
much sooner than it otherwise could. At last, 
however, the wind lulled sufliciently to allow 
us to pass up the river to Tavoy. Here, al- 
though we found nothing at our own house to 
protect us from the chill of the increasing cold 
nights, nor indeed enough clothing to furnish 
each of us one suit for the day, yet we were 
much helped by the generous kindness of 
Colonel Faithfull, Deputy Commissioner at 
Tavoy, and other friends at Tavoy and 
Mergui, and were thus enabled to take the 
steamer, which was fortunately just return- 
ing to Maulmain. 


LETTER Mrs. VANMETER. 
THE WORK IN BASSEIN. 


Bassein, Sept. 23, 1870.—Things are kept 
moving long with no great change, as before 
Mr. VanMeter left; that is, the constant, qui- 
et supervision, which needs to be timely, in 
order to watch the little outcroppings before 
things go really off the track; the constant 
counsel and sympathy, giving of medicine and 
all kinds of advice for body and soul, which 
is the first work of a missionary home, is kept 
up; and, add to this, we have now, after more 
etfort than any one can appreciate, unless it 
be one of the A. B. M. Union’s agents in one of 
the hardest districts,succeeded in working up 
our school, and treating with the Government, 
so that we have aid to the amount of Rs.1,000, 
which enables us now, and, if continued, will 
enable us from year to year, to do more for 
our people in the most important department 
of schools than ever before. 


SCHOOLS IN BASSEIN. 


Our school is very encouraging, excellent 
for Pwo Karen, (and this the only Pwo Ka- 
ren school now in the country). Miss Higby is 
very eflicient ; the constant coming of visitors 


does not allow of my going much to the school- 
room, but we have two good native teachers. 
Any one attending the examination exer- 
cises of the Sgau school, would have felt that 
this people were worth educating. Neither Miss 
Higby nor I could do that work all alone, by 
any means, nor can any new missionary en- 
ter into the interests of this people and know 
how to judge for and guide them like older 
missionaries, for many years to come. 
CARE FOR THE CHURCHES, 


I have made a trip of a few days, and spent 
last Sabbath with a church which has not had 
a pastor for two years, and has been much 
broken up by cholera. I hope the discordant 
elements were so reconciled that, with also 
the very important aid of pecuniary help in 
supporting a pastor, they now have one set- 
tled with them. There are two other new 
places, where no one is yet baptized, or pastor 
settled,—work of the greatest importance, and 
other new fields. 

Here just now is our largest church, again 
for the third time within a few years without 
a pastor. Death this time has removed one 
in whom they were united in love, our valu- 
able Thah Bwah. A company of young men 
were here yesterday and to-day from that vil- 
lage. ‘‘Whom does the church think of calling 
to be pastor for them now?” [ asked. ‘They 
don’t think of any one; they are waiting to 
know what the mamma will say,” &e. One 
young man serves them one time and another 
anothertime., ‘Ask the elders and the church 
to meet together, on your return home, and to 
pray constantly about this subject of a pastor, 
and in two weeks from this time, come, as 
many as can, to the great meeting (quarterly) 
which is to be held with us in town. We want 
the parents and friends to come here and see 
their school. Come, as many of the church as 
can, and tell us at the meeting what are your 
wishes and thoughts about a pastor; and the 
native preachers with the mamma will help 
you all they can; but it will never do for you 
to think of remaining without a pastor, &c. If 
the young men can be induced to go forth to 
the little interests that Thah Bwah had visited 
among the heathen, we hope the seed he 
sowed may be watered and nourished in many 
hearts. The judicious missionary will avoid, 
as far as possible, letting the people lean ens 
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tirely upon him; still there must be a head 
centre somewhere. 


THE SUSPENSE ENDED. 


Oct. 14.—Although Mr. VanMeter’s long, 
suffering journey and his extreme weakness 
had at times, as I supposed, made me realize 
that this must be the close, and had in a mea- 
sure prepared me for it, I find I was not pre- 
pared. The shock is stunning. From the let- 
ters since Mr. V’s arrival in America, I had 
begun to cherish a good deal of hope. 

Of course, for the departed there is but 
joy. I have not the shadow of a doubt of 
his ‘‘acceptance” through Christ, and his now 
blessed rest ‘‘and fullness of joy.” He is on 
the bright side of Jordan. On this side, there 
is much that is dark. 

Just now, the big clouds are, O how heavy! 
Myself, my family, the work! But it is only 
of the last I want to speak here. 

WORK OF ONE LIFE TIME. 

The teacher's place is vacant. The Bassein 
Pwo field was never more inviting than at this 
present time. Ihave by me Mr. V’s last an- 
nual report, published in the Magazine of 
July ;—19 churches, though many of them are 
small; 767 baptized church members and an 
equally good number of nominal Christians ; 
52 who are laboring, at least in part, as 
preachers and missionaries, and a great deal 
of missionary labor performed by the Chris- 
tians in nearly all parts of the field, and the 
increasing interest and progress of their 
schools—is a noble monument for any man. 
Almost the whole Pwo work has been done in 
Mr. Van Meter’s time. God has granted 
other instrumentalities to aid; but as we 
speak, the whole Pwo mission of Bassein is 
his work. The preachers here are his men; 
the people are his children, and as one of the 
Karens said this morning, when seeing the 
tears on the faces of those who came to hear 
whether the sad tidings were really so,—‘‘The 
tears will run down the cheeks of many Ka- 
rens, when they hear that they shall see their 
teacher no more.” We are all able to speak 
in the same encouraging tones of the work 
in this Pwo Karen field. 

ANOTHER CALL, 

And now, as the sad certainty is forced up- 
on me that Mr. VanMeter is no longer where 
his return can be looked for, I want to lose no 


time in urging the Board to send a man to this 
place as soon as the right one can be found. 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CusHING. 
TOUNGOO, AS A FIELD FOR BURMAN WORK. 


Toungoo, Nov. 14, 1870.—With regard to 
an associate, I am sorry that any gaps are 
necessary to be filled, before the Shan Mission 
can be re-inforced. The recent death of br. 
Van Meter leaves a most important and in- 
teresting field destitute. The Toungoo Bur- 
man field also is not surpassed in importance 
by any other Burman field in British Burmah. 
All the Sitang valley as far south as Shway- 
gyeen, this large and populous region about 
the city, and the populous provinces of Ning- 
yan and Yemaithen to the north, each having 
a large city of the same name, would be the 
diocese of a Burman missionary stationed at 
Toungoo. While therefore, I feel that the 
Shan Mission, having only one missionary in 
Burmah, should have the first re-inforcement, 
to be prepared for any emergency of Provi- 
dence, the Toungoo Burman field has a pow- 
erful claim for the early appointment of a 
Burmese missionary here. 


THE CONVENTION.—THE CHURCHES AND 
MISSIONS. 


The Convention meetings closed yesterday. 
They were unusually harmonious and inter- 
esting. Our hearts were as the heart of one 
man, and many were the prayers which went 
up for this heathen land. With our mission- 
ary force so small, and with the Anglican 
Jesuits coming in like a flood, our only hope 
isin God. We have cried to the American 
churches in vain. They do not pour into your 
treasury of their abundance, and consequent- 
ly our missions languish. The brethren have 
mourned over it, and prayed that God would 
put a mighty burden of soul for Burmah on 
the churches at home. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. JEWETT. 
MORE INQUIRERS. 
Nellore, Sept. 24, 1870.—Yesterday morning 
a young man was present at the prayer meet- 


ing from Kondiah palem, four miles distant, 
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who manifested a deep interest in the ser- 
vices. At the close, he saidhe heard a man 
in his village complaining that he had brought 
an idol in his cloth from a great distance, for 
the temple; but that he had found no benefit 
whatever from his toil; he found it all useless. 
The young man took wisdom from that say- 
‘ ing and appears to be a hopeful inquirer. 


LABORERS FOR THE HARVEST. 


At the prayer meeting an inquirer rose and 
said he had come from his home, 140 miles 
distant, to find salvation, and to get an edu- 
cation. I think he is about twenty years of 
age. The great want expressed, as in every 
meeting, was, ‘laborers for the harvest field.’ 
Canakiah said he had learned from Commen- 
taries that the phrase, ‘‘Send forth laborers,” 
in Matt. 9:24, means in Greek to ‘thrust 
forth laborers,” compel them to go. ‘This 
compulsion,” said he, ‘‘is inthe soul” and finds 
utterance there. ‘*Woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel!” ‘For this we are to pray 
the owner of the harvest who knows the pres- 
ent need, and has power to call, qualify, and 
send forth as many as are needed.” ‘How 
are such to pray?” ‘I see a force I never 
saw before in those words of an old prophet. 
(Mal. 3: 10.)” 

Prayer was offered for the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, proposed to be held in 
New York. Several took notice of the fact 
that the claim of the Pope to infallibility was 
followed by a war, in which the nation that 
lent aid and comfort to him met a sudden and 
signal defeat. 


BAPTISMS—A CHILD'S GIFT. 


Nov. 14.—Since Sept. 24, the inquirer men- 
tioned and seven others from Kondiah pa- 
lem have been baptized, and many more are 
waking up out of heathenism. Other villa- 
ges near Nellore are being visited with show- 
ers of grace,— gentle, but refreshing. The 
young converts are helping forward the 
work. 

On the first Sabbath in this month we had 
a good congregation. Many of them came 
to worship. Six new converts received the 
hand of fellowship. After the collection was 
taken up in the morning, Rangaskiah, one of 
the catechists, rose and said, his daughter 
Martha had sent by him her last gift to the 
church. He then brought forward to the ta- 


ble a basket, containing a hen and five chick- 
ens. The child’s request was that by the in- 
crease of these the church should have some- 
thing in its treasury constantly from her 
small gift. This simple incident caused many 
eyes to fill with tears. 


One cannot travel far in India without 
seeing monuments by the roadside, with in- 
scriptions showing that death came unexpec- 
tedly while on a journey, away from physician 
and home comforts. In our compound at Al- 
loor is such a monument and memorial to a 
woman thirty-three years of age. On my way 
home from Ramapatam, I stopped a few days 
at Alloor. While there, little Martha sickened 
and died. We buried her by the side of the 
lone monument. Her age was thirteen. 

As she lived a truly Christian life, making 
Jesus her all, she had no fears in death. She 
was born blind. Last year an operation on 
her eyes was only partially successful. She 
stored her memory with the word of God, as 
she heard it read by others. 

Yesterday, 13th, five from the village near 
by were baptized. 


OHINA. 
Southern China Mission. 


LETTER FROM.DR. DEAN. 
ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Swatow, Nov. 11, 1870.—From Hongkong 
I reported the safe return of Mrs. Dean with 
improved health, and the return of my daugh- 
ter and myself from a pleasant trip to Japan 
and some of the stations in the north of China. 
I came with Mr. Goddard to this mission a 
few days ago, where we are enjoying a pleas- 
ant season with Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore, and 
the native assistants and church members. 

The political excitement which is agitating 
the people at the north of China, seems to 
affect the churches less in this region. In 
some parts of China chapels have been burned, 
and the disciples alarmed and scattered; but 
here some additions have just been made to 
the churches, which appear in a prosperous 
state, and all things are quiet. Still it is gen- 
erally believed that there may be a general 
war in China, before her relations with foreign 
powers will become settled and satisfactory. 

PROGRESS OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 
The gospel is making progress, and proving 
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its power to save the heathen. Foreign mis- 
sions havebeena success. There are converts 
to Christianity from the Chinese, who afford 
as close analogy to the type of primitive piety 
as the disciples in the United States. But 
there is another side to this question. While 
it is manifest that truth is making progress, 
it is apparent that error is making still greater 
progress. The gospel is advocated and ac- 
cepted by many; but infidelity is preached 
and practised by more. Skepticism is not 
only permeating the masses in Christian lands, 
but in some instances penetrating the mem- 
bers of Christian churches. Men give more 
to the cause of benevolence now than they 
did years ago; but do they not give less in 
proportion to their income o1 current expenses 
now than they did then? The number in the 
army of Christ is yearly increasing; but is 
not the number of the enemy’s hosts increas- 
ng in still greater proportion? When is the 
world to be converted at that rate? 
VISIT TO TE INE. 

12.—In company with Mr. Ashmore and Mr. 
Goddard I went this morning to Te Ine, a 
walled town of about 200,000 people. The 
town is compact, houses of brick, well built, 
streets broad and clean, compared with other 
towns in China. The people were civil, and 
showed signs of wealth and cultivation. We 
ascended a pagoda, builtof granite and bricks, 
from which we enjoyed a good view of the 
city and surrounding hills and the sea. Mr. 
Ashmore has a native house within the city, 
rented, in which a native assistant is stationed 
and preaching is held on the Sabbath, and 
where a few Chinese have been baptized. 
We enjoyed a season of conversation with the 
people assembled, and united with them in a 
hymn of praise and prayer to the one God. 

This town is nine miles distant from Swa- 
tow, and is reached by boat for seven miles, 
and the balance by a walk or a sedan chair. 
This is but one, of more than a hundred towns 
in sight from some of these hills, where the 
people by hundreds of thousands are waiting 
for the gospel, and only want the men and 
the means to give it to them. 

KAK-CHIE—STATISTICS. 

On Sabbath, the 13th, we met the congre- 
gation at the mission house at Kak-chie. 
Among them were two of the old Chinese 
members of the Bangkok church, now 


residing in Tangleng, thirty miles distant. 
It afforded us each much pleasure to enjoy 
this season of mutual greeting and Christian 
worship. Several addresses were made, and 
I enjoyed the privilege of speaking to them 
of the common salvation. In the afternoon, 
some of the native members aided Mr. Ash- 
more in the services, much to our edification. 
Mr. Goddard made some remarks which were 
translated, as the dialect of Ningpo is unin- 
telligible to the people here. In the congre- 
gation to-day were some baptized at Bangkok, 
Hongkong and Swatow, all speaking one lan- 
guage and all looking to one home in heaven. 
The native preacher from Hongkong came 
with us, and to-day preached at Te Ine. This 
mission numbers about 180 converts, em- 
ploys ten or a dozen native assistants, and 
furnishes one of the most important and 
promising sections of the whole missionary 
field under the culture of the Missionary 
Union. 
WANTS OF THE FIELD. 

Within thirty miles of Swatow are hundreds 
of towns and millions of people speaking 
one dialect, with but one American missionary 
on the ground. An old, tried native preach- 
er is now unemployed for want of funds; the 
church at Hongkong with a native preacher 
is without help from home and still keeping 
up services, where two were baptized last 
Sabbath. Cities with 100,000 or 200,000 peo- 
ple, others of 20,000 or 30,000 or 50,000 with- 
in a few hours’ distance from here are still 
unsupplied with the gospel, for the want of a 
few hundred dollars to rent chapels or pay 
for laborers to give them the gospel. Surely 
the perishing wants of the Chinese are not 
understood by the churches in America. We 
do not forget the paramount necessity for the 
Holy Spirit on the hearts of the heathen, the 
missionaries and the church; but we may not 
expect the working of the Spirit, till the Spirit 
and the bride shall, unitedly, ‘‘say, Come.” 
God’s plan is for them to work together. 
Man’s plan is that God will do it all alone. 

THE VISIT REVIEWED. 

- Our visit to this mission has been one of re- 
freshing enjoyment. Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore 
have given us a kind welcome and much 
Christian communion. The greetings of the 
native members have been very cordial and 
Christian; and while we have much enjoyed 
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the visit with missionaries in Japan, and in the 
north and east of China, it seems like getting 
home to get back here, where we hear our 
own dialect of the language spoken, and look 
upon the face of some of the native converts 
and preachers whom we have known years 
ago. The company of br. Goddard has added 
to the joys of the visit, as it brings to mind 
the name of his sainted father, who spoke 
this dialect, and gave to these people the New 
Testament in the language of the Empire. 
RETURNING TO THE WORK. 

Hongkong, Nov. 25.—We have taken pas- 
sage on the Siam barque ‘‘Success,” to sail to- 
morrow for Bangkok. Mr. Goddard was 
married in Canton to my daughter on the 
19th, and left for Ningpo on the 23d inst. 

The young folks left under circumstances 
that promise them a pleasant passage, and a 
promising voyage for their future. The old 
folks go back to their field, with renewed 
health and freshened interest for their work 
in the old mission. We have seen none in 
Japan or China, which offers greater attrac- 
tions at the present time. 

This station at Hongkong should be re- 
sumed by our mission, when the friends fur- 
nish the needful funds. The church here is 
alive, and needs cherishing and counsel from 
a resident missionary. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CRETIN. 


RELIGION AND THE WAR. 

Lyons, Jan 6th, 1871.—All our week day 
meetings are weranged by the war, and still 
more those on the Sabbath, when there are 
military parades. Nothing is talked about 
but the war, our disasters, and our public and 
individual calamities. 

Our meetings in St. Etienne also feel the 
war. Some of them will be discontinued if 
the war is prolonged. In the environs of St. 
Etienne I have visited several Catholic fami- 
lies who are well disposed. We need in this 
region a good colporteur. 


ADDITIONS BY BAPTISM. 


Our brethren of Montbeliard have the war 
in the midst of them. They are very devoted 
Christians, I baptized six persons in the 


year 1870. The little church numbers eight 
members. Three or four are applicants for 
the ordinance. I cannot go there until spring, 
nor as long as the Prussians are there. God 
forbid that His work there should be ruined 
by the war. Many of our young people in 
the North are in the war. Thus far God has 
preserved them. 


CALAMITIES OF FRANCE. 


Trials of every kind are coming upon our 
beloved, but unhappy, country. We have 
had a year of such extreme drought, that the 
farmers have been obliged to sell half their 
cattle, because they are unable to feed them; 
then a barbarous and devastating war, the 
typhus fever and small pox, a winter of un- 
usual severity, and perhaps when summer 
opens, famine and pestilence in these fields of 
carnage and death. May these awful trials 
be the means of bringing our people to God. 

Pray, pray for us. May the Holy Spirit be 
richly poured upon us, that great revivals of 
religion may be enjoyed among us. 


LABORS AMONG SOLDIERS. 


We have continued the work among our 
soldiers, who receive with pleasure Gospels 
and tracts. I have also distributed them 
among the wounded who are sent to Lyons, 
the number of whom is beginning to be very 
considerable. I have visited the hotel Dieu, 
where I have been able to do some good 
among the sick. I have met with a Pole, 
who was very well prepared for death. He 
has fallen asleep in Christ. I have also had 
opportunity to speak to the sick in the ambu- 
lance (travelling hospital), distributing tracts 
and Gospels, which have been well received. 


THE GOSPEL BY THE WAY. 


While [ was giving away Gospels to the 
soldiers on a bridge in Lyons, I spoke to them 
of their need of Divine forgiveness. A gen- 
tleman who was listening said to me, ‘“‘You 
ought to preach also to the laborers, and to 
the poor who live in garrets. I wish you would 
come to mine. Iam going home about noun.” 
‘In what street?” ‘I do not live in Lyons, I 


live in Vernaison.” ‘‘If you wish, I will give 
you some tracts to distribute among your 
workmen, and I will go to your house at half 
past one.” I went, and had a good conversa- 
tion with him on pardon of sin, a new life, 
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Christianity, and the errors and abuses of 
Popery, and sent him afterwards tracts and 
Gospels for his workmen. He told me he 
would come and see me in a fortnight, and 
tell me the result of the distribution of the 
books. 

An old lady who heard me speak to the 
soldiers said to me, ‘‘What good things you 
said! I should like one of your books. What 
is the price of it?” “I give them away.” 
*“«Give me one, sir.” ‘Take it, and read it 
with care.” ‘I will read it; perhaps I may 
be saved.” I told her that Jesus is the sin- 
ner’s Friend. She was so glad to hear me 
speak of the freeness of Divine forgiveness,— 
and thanked me. 

Ata military post, manned by soldiers 
from the Pyrennees, an officer pushed me 
outside the lines, insulted me and threatened 
to strike me, and also tore up my books. 
Some of the men threw themselves upon me 
and seized my books. Others ran up to ask 
me for some, and promised openly to read and 
keep them. 

Our work still goeson at St. Etienne. 
There ought to be alaborer there. I have 
been to Andrezien to a brother’s who intro- 
duced me to some Catholics. They read our 
books and are well disposed. We have also 
been two leagues further, to Surgaie ; several 
Catholic families there desire to hear the gos- 
pel. The weather was unfavorable. It rained 
and hailed, and we had to go through deep 
snow and water. I was only able to seea 
few families, but they seemed grateful for my 
visit, and invited me to come again. 


THE PRIEST AND SICK GIRL. 


Our brother Raymond at Andrezien had 
spoken of Jesus to his sister and daughter. 
The latter had a violent sickness. The priests 
and nuns kept about her continually, fearing 
lest she should become a Protestant. The 
priest confessed the sick child and gave her 
the last rites of the Romish religion; but she 
did not look forward to a death of peace. 
The mother, uncle, and priest being with the 
sick child, the following conversation oc- 
curred :— 


The sick. ‘I have sinned in being proud, 
which I forgot to confess to you. This sin is 


continually present to my mind and troubles 
me greatly. 


The priest. (kindly). 


‘**My child, you know 
very well that I have pardoned. Be calm. 


Do not think of it. You know I have forbid- 
den you to think of it.” 

The sick. ‘Sir, I would not think of it, 
but it is perpetually on my heart. I cannot 
get rid of it. It is stronger than I.” 

The priest (in a tone of authority). ‘It 
is the devil who puts such thoughts into your 
head. Give no heed to him. He would drive 
you to despair. Do not listen to him.” 

The sick. ‘‘O sir, the more I see, the more 
I am alarmed.” 

The priest (with a tone of authority still 
more severe). ‘I have forbidden you to 
think of it. Why do you persist in doing so? 
It is the devil. He wishes to destroy you. 
Don’t think of it. I forbid you.” 

The sick. ‘Osir, lamlost. It is all over 
with me. Iam lost. O it is frightful.” 

The priest (in a menacing tone). ‘You 
know I have pardoned all your sins. You 
must trust me. Why do you not put confi- 
dence in my absolution ?” 

The sick girl begins to sob and weep pro- 
fusely in despair. 

The mother, in a transport of grief on ac- 
count of the inability of the priest to save her 
daughter, said,— 

*“O my child, look to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died on the cross. He shed His blood 
for all sin. He pardoned you, and not the 
priest. Give yourself to Him, my child.” 

At these words the child made a sign, show- 
ing that she was full of joy, and grew calm. 

The priest said not another word. He 
seemed like a man confounded by his own 
weakness, and the power of the name of 
Jesus and of pardon through Him. 


GERMANY. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ONCKEN. 
LABORS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Hamburg, Jan. 1871.—As soon as war was 
declared by France, we regarded it as a call to 
all our churches to meet for prayer every eve- 
ning from eight to nine o’clock. The invita- 
tion was cheerfully accepted, and from the 
beginning, daily prayer meetings have been 
held with reference to the war. In Hamburg 
the meetings were attended with the greatest 
interest, and will be, God willing, till the re- 
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turn of peace. As sincere prayer always de- 
velops corresponding activity, so out of the 
spirit of prayer awakened by the war, grew 
in our churches the consciousness of new du- 
ties pertaining to the kingdom of Immanuel. 
While the great politicians contend about 
“mine,” and ‘‘thine” and opinions vary on such 
questions, the CLristian takes a higher stand- 
point than the greatest earthly statesman. 
From the height of the word of God, he looks 
down on the kingdoms of this world, and up 
to his Lord, and Saviour, and exclaims, 
“Thine is the kingdom.” He is steadfast 
in the faith that all that takes place upon 
earth,—even this fearful war,—must contrib- 
ute to the advancement of the kingdom of 
God; and while he prays for the victory of 
his earthly king, he labors no less for the glo- 
ry of his King in heaven. 


By the first victories of the German armies 
at the beginning of the war, it was made evi- 
dent that it was not to be transferred to Ger- 
man territory, as Napoleon designed, but to 
be conducted on the soil of France; and hence 
that the press would be the only means 
of bringing the glad tidings of the gospel be- 
fore the two mighty hosts. Through the kind- 
ness of the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
and the Religious Tract Society, as well as 
of individual churches, brethren and sisters in 
England and Scotland, we were put in posses- 
sion of means for spreading the gospel among 
the soldiers. Through the National Bible 
Society of Scotland I was enabled to employ 
three brethren in Hamburg to supply the 
troops passing through, with New Testaments 
and tracts. The brethren fulfilled their du- 
ties with a most self-sacrificing spirit, and re- 
ceived the gratitude of the soldiers. Many of 
our members also have entered earnestly into 
this branch of Christian activity. A similar 
work has been done in Cassel and Frankfort, 
and brn. Meyer and Schaff have preached the 
gospel with great success, by word of mouth 
and through publications, to the soldiers at 
railroad stations, and in the hospitals and bar- 
racks. Two colporteurs have also sowed 
much gospel seed among the soldiers in Céln 
and Bebra, and a dozen or more brethrea 
have labored with much encouragement in 
many hospitals and prisons and in the con- 
quered fortresses of Strasburg and Metz. 


GERMANS LABORING FOR THE FRENCH. 


The brethren who were directed espeeially 
to labor for the French, imprisoned in the 
fortresses, willingly fulfilled their instructions, 
and the reports of their success bear witness 
to the wisdom and perseverance with which 
they have fulfilled their mission. Our French 
hymn-book was everywhere well received. 

Since July, 1870, we have distributed of 
French and German Scriptures, 128,000 cop- 
ies; French and German tracts 1,542,000; 
other good books, for the hospitals, 6,000. 
Total 1,679,000. 

What a sowing for eternity, when we con- 
sider the glorious fact that all these writings 
bear testimony to Jesus, to the glory of His 
person as God over all, who is and who was 
and who is to come, to the full availableness 
of His finished work, and to the freeness of 
His grace. ‘Whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely.” 

O what arich harvest of souls may we ex- 
pect, when the more than a million French 
and German soldiers return to their homes, 
carrying with them the glad tidings contained 
in these writings. Let us not cease to pray 
for a rich outpouring of the Holy Spirit on this 
scattered seed. 

The members of our Young People’s Union 
have written more than 1,000 letters to breth- 
ren in the army from the various churches, 
furnished them with religious reading, and 
urged and encouraged them with words of 
earnestness and comfort faithfully to confess 
Christ in every place. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 
BURMAH. 

Dr. Stevens states, under date of Jan. 3, 
that on a recent tour north of Rangoon, he 
baptized ten Burmans, most of them heads of 
families. Three of the number were females 
nearly 70 years of age. Less opposition to the 
gospel is manifested, and a growing convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity. Others will 
follow in the ordinance. Miss Gage, finding 
a change of residence necessary on account 
of her health, has transferred her relations 
from Bassein to Rangoon, where she has ta- 
ken charge of two native schools. 

Mr. Haswell, jr., on his way to the Con- 
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vention in Toungoo, preached at an interme- 
diate point to an attentive congregation of 
eighty persons, by the special invitation of the 
men themselves. They accepted cheerfully 
all the tracts that could be spared for them. 
During the journey the company preached as 
they had opportunity, and kept up a kind of 
Ministers’ Institute all the way. Several young 
men, Burmans, of promising abilities, are 
earnestly looking forward to a preparation for 
the Christian ministry. 

Mr. Simons speaks of two native assistants, 
Moung Chin and Moung Shway Nee, as 
**good men, who have long been in the work, 
and the Lord has blessed them in it, and is 
still blessing them. The former is stationed 
at Poungdai, thirty miles from Prome.” The 
Karen village where the latter labors ‘‘may 
now be considered almost a Christian vil- 
lage.” Several have been recently bap- 
tized. 

Mr. Norris, temporarily in Maulmain, 
writes, Dec. 11, that his family, since their 
perilous shipwreck, have improved rapidly, 
and are all quite comfortable. He pro- 


posed to return, directly after date, to Tavoy. 


Mr. Cushing and family have returned to 
Toungoo. He reports his own health (Dec. 
15) as improved. The few disciples who re- 
main faithful warmly welcomed him and seem 
encouraged. The Shan preachers from Ran- 
goon, on their arrival, will labor in the Shan 
villages and among the caravans of their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. Crawley has been temporarily in Bas- 
sein, aiding Mr. Jameson. The interest in 
Henthada was well sustained, while the mis- 
sionaries were absent at the Convention in 
Toungoo. ‘One more has been received to 
the Burman church by baptism; several are 
inquiring. The schools are doing finely.” 

Miss’ Adams has had much prosperity in 
her work at Henthada, and says, ‘‘The work 
grows more and more interesting, as we know 


it better.” 
INDIA—ASSAM. 

Mr. Stoddard (Dec. 2) was about to start 
fora tour among the Garos. He says, 
voice comes from various quarters, ‘come 
over and help us.’” Interesting intelligence 
is sent from the Garo hills, and deputations 
from places never yet visited, asking for some 
one to carry to the people the messages of sal- 


vation. Several inquirers are reported, and 
some ready for baptism. 

Dr. Bronson says, Dec. 1, that his health 
was never better. He writes, ‘‘Wherever I 
have been, I have found a readiness to hear 
and consider the claims of the gospel. Mrs. 
Scott’s Normal school is an interesting depart- 
ment of the mission work. Some of the pu- 
pils come from a distance, and there are fre- 
quent indications of good among them. ‘‘Sev- 
eral of them talk to their countrymen of the 
Saviour.” 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


TELOOGOOS. 

Mr. Timpany writes from Ramapatam, Dec. 
6, that 20 had been baptized within the past 
two months, some of them persons of great 
promise. One of the number had been a 
priest, and ‘‘unasked, delivered up his hea- 
then gods.” Many more were expected to 
receive the ordinance, but on account of per- 
secution they are kept back for a time. 

The church at Nellore is full of life, and 
breaking forth on the right hand and the left, 
Several have recently been baptized. 


STAM. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dean reached Bangkok again 
Dec. 12, after an absence of several weeks. 
Mrs. Partridge has commenced a promising 
Chinese school. Mrs. Dean has resumed her 
work for the Siamese. One of the .ged Chi- 
nese members died on Lord’s day, Nov. 20, 
at the chapel. Mr. Partridge writes—‘‘We 
have occasional cause for encouragement.” 


CHINA. 


Mr. Ashmore, of the Southern China mis- 
sion, writes, Jan. 9, that at the last commu- 
nion five were baptized at Swatow and three 
at anout-station. One of the aged brethren, long 
desiring to depart, has entered into his 
rest. 

AFRICA, 

The fieldhere presents large and encouraging 
openings for the gospel, and there isenough for 
all to do in pressing forward the work. Nine 
have been baptized at Bexley, and the church 
and Sabbath school are prosperous. As many 
more have been hopefully converted within 
six months at Virginia. At Greenville there 
are large and interesting congregations, and 
the preaching of the word is attended with 
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Divine power. Large companies of natives 
come from all the vicinity to hear. 

+ Among the native Bassas, there isa great 
thirst for the word of God, and for the edu- 
cation of the young. The chief and people 
of anative town recently gathered at a mo- 
ment’s call to hear the gospel, and the chief 
afterwards exhorted his people to a daily re- 
gard for the Divine word. A new thatched 
meeting house has been erected in Congo 


town; achurch was also dedicated at Edina, 
Nov. 13. 


SPAIN. 


The annual week of prayer was observed 
in Madrid under encouraging circumstances, 


in union with all the chapels. Mr. Terry ar- 
rived in Madrid Jan. 20. ‘‘The church and 
congregation are greatly encouraging, and 
the schools full and profitable.” A weekly 
Bible class for men has been established. Mr. 
Knapp expected to baptize several candidates 
in Madrid Feb. 12. 


SWEDEN. 


A letter from Gottenburg, Jan. 17, says— 
‘‘The Lord seems to be blessing the means 
used here. Our hall for worship is often over- 
filled, and if we had a decent chapel in the 
right place, there would be no want of peo- 
ple.” 


NOTES AND 
A WILL AND A WAY. 


A boy raised one hundred cucumbers, which 
he sold for pickles and gave the proceeds for 
missions. A young man planted one potato, 
on land that his aunt allowed for the purpose. 
It yielded a peck for a second planting. 
These yielded seven and a half bushels, 
which sold for enough to make what was 
regarded a generous donation. A lady 
in Pennsylvania had a missionary hen, which 
supplied her with an annual contribution. A 
man who could not think of anything else he 
could spare, consecrated a gooseberry bush 
for missions. This could be put in a fence- 
corner, and was clear gain all around. 
A poor colored sister wanted to help send 
the gospel to tell the poor heathen about 
Jesus, who lived and died for us as well as 
for her. ‘‘What can me do?” Where there 
is a will, there is a way. Before getting to 
her cabin, the way wasfound. She had a few 
chickens, which she called her own. Taking 
one of the fattest and finest of the flock, she 
tied a piece of red flannel to its leg, and gave 
it to the Lord. ‘‘Sissy,” said she to the chick- 
en, ‘‘dis is de missionary mark. Now you’s 
a missionary chicken; ’member dat. All of 
your eggs, dey’s missionary. All of your 
pullets, dey’s missionary too. Now go ‘bout 
your business.” 


Query. Who will consecrate something this 
year from the vegetable or animal kingdom 
for thekingdom of Jesus Christ ? Reader, have 
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you a field or a garden? Why not select the 
most beautiful spot in it, little or big, as you 
can spare, and cultivate it for the Lord? 

Since writing the above, our Treasurer has 
received five dollars for Foreign Missions from 
a poor minister, who chopped a pile of wood, 
to enable him to give something for this cause 
so near his heart. 


SELFISHNESS IN THE MINISTRY. 

The Baptist ministry in general are noble 
examples of liberality and self sacrifice. The 
selfish ones are the exceptions, yet there are 
selfish ministers. How contemptibly mean 
this trait of character must appear in the eyes 
of angels! The spirit of Christ is the spirit 
of missions. And yet there are ministers 
whose first care is for themselves, and who 
seem to be perfectly willing that Christ’s 
Kingdom shall progress in heathen lands 
without any of their help, or that of the 
churches which they serve. . 


TEST SAYINGS. 
‘As I have only one life to live, I mean to 
enjoy myself as well as I can, while I live.’ 
DIscIPLE OF EPICURUS. 
‘As Ihave only one life to live, I mean to 
make as big a mark for Jesus Christ as Ican, 
while I live.’ DISCIPLE OF CHRIST. 


‘Live while you live, the Epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment, as it flies. 
Lord, in my heart, let both united be, 

I live in pleasure, while I live to thee.’ 
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HARVARD AND THE BAPTISTS. 

Elisha Callender was one of fourteen stu- 
dents, who graduated at Harvard College in 
1710. He was ordained as a Baptist minister 
in Boston, May 21,1718. Cotton Mather, then 
President of the college, preached his ordina- 
tion sermon, in which he complimented the 
liberal spirit manifested by Boston Baptists 
towards Christians of a different faith, and said : 
“If the brethren in whose house we are now 
convened met with anything too unbrotherly, 
they now with satisfaction hear us expressing 
our dislike of anything that looked like per- 
secution in the days that have passed over us.” 

Through the influence of Mr. Callender, 
Thomas Hollis, Esq., a Baptist in England, 
became the greatest benefactor Harvard Col- 
lege ever had up to that time. He founded 
a professorship of theology, with a salary of 
eighty pounds a year to the professor, and 
offered to aid at least ten young students, to 
the amount of ten pounds each per year. In 
1726 Mr. Hollis founded a professorship of 
mathematics and experimental philosophy, 
and gave the college a large addition to its 
library, besides a set of philosophical appara- 
tus. The two professors supported by his 
endowments each preached a sermon on the 
occasion of his death in 1731, and in com- 
memoration of his Christian liberality. 

BACKUs. 


OUR ANCESTORS INDEBTED TO MISSIONS. 

Nothing in the early existence of Britain 
indicated the greatness which she was des- 
tined to attain. Her inhabitants, when first 
they became known to the Tyrian mariners, 
were little superior to the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands. She was subjugated by 
Roman arms; but she received only a faint 
tincture of Roman arts and letters. * * * 
No magnificent remains of Latin porches and 
aqueducts are to be found in Britain. No 
writer of British birth is reckoned among the 
masters of Latin poetry and eloquence. * * 
* * The conversion of the Saxon colonists 
to Christianity was the first of a long series 
of salutary revolutions. Macavu.ay. 
WARMTH OF AN INNER LIFE. 

James Hamilton says, ‘‘I have noticed a 
row of cottages on a winter’s day, some with 
their roofs loaded with snow, and some as 
clean and dry as on a summer’s eve. What 


made the difference? Some were empty cot- 
tages, and had no bright blazing fires in them ; 
while those occupied by living, happy families 
were warmed so thoroughly that the heat 
struck through to the roof, and made grim 
winter relax his icy hold.” It needs the 
warmth of an inner life to thaw away the 
incubus of the cold selfishness which sur- 
rounds us. 


ANDREW FULLER. 1754—1815. 

This man was the son of a farmer. He 
was born Feb. 6, 1754, at Wicken, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, and received the rudi- 
ments of an education in the free school at 
Soham. He united with the Baptist church 
in that place in 1770, and commenced preach- 
ing for that church as pastor in 1775. While 
there, he became acquainted with Ryland and 
Sutcliff. He settled as pastor over the church 
at Kettering in 1783, and when the Baptist 
Missionary Society was formed, in 1792, he 
became the Secretary, which place he filled 
till his death, May 7, 1815. 


WILLIAM WARD. 1769—1823. 

William Ward was born at Derby, England, 
Oct. 20, 1769. He learned the printer’s trade 
at Hull, where he was baptized. He became 
acquainted with Carey, who had said to him 
before he went to India, ‘‘If the Lord bless 
us, we shall want a person of your business, 
to print the Scriptures. I hope youwill come 
after us.” This hint influenced his determi- 
nation to become a missionary, and on the 7th 
of May, 1799, at Olney, he with Mr. Bruns- 
don, was designated to this work. He died 
of cholera, March 7, 1823. 


A MARTYR’S LOVE. 

A man who was about to be martyred be- 
cause he would not renounce his religion, was 
asked if he did not love his wife and children, 
who were weeping around him. He replied, 
‘Yes, Ilove them, and if the world were gold, 
and I had it, I would give it all, to live with 
them, even in prison, But in comparison 
with Christ, I love them not.” 


HEALTH NECESSARY IN INDIA. 

Health is necessary here. In some wes- 
tern lands a half-diseased man may live and 
labor, dragging out a tolerable existence for 
many years. But we must have pretty good 
health, if we do much here. McLaurin. 


DENOMINATIONAL RECORD. 
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THE BIBLE A SOLACE. 

‘‘What are you doing there, you little ras- 
cal?” said a rough man to a little negro child, 
‘‘Readin de Bible massa,” he replied. ‘*What 
do you read the Bible for?” he inquired again. 
“OQ, it do my soul good, massa.” ‘‘But you 
haven't got any soul,” the man said. ‘Well, 
den, massa,” replied the little fellow, ‘‘it do 
my body good.” 


GOD THE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 

While contemplating the hardships ofa 
missionary’s life, Samuel Pearce remarked— 
‘I felt, that were the universe destroyed, and 
I the only being in it besides God, He is fully 
adequate to my complete happiness.” 


GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM. 

Bishop McFarland says that fifty years ago 
there were but three Catholic families in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Now there 
are one hundred churches and 200,000 Catho- 
lics. The Catholics in Rhode Island have one- 
third of the population, and last year half of 
the children born in the State. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

The Moravians began the work of foreign 
missions in 1732, when they had but 600 
members, and since that date they have sent 
abroad more than 2,000 foreign missionaries. 


FRENCH BAPTISTS IN AMERICA. 

We have several churches of French Bap- 
tists in this country, as follows:—In Ohio, at 
Stricker and Mowrytown; in Michigan, at 
Detroit and Muskegan; in Mlinois, at Ste. 
Anne, Kankakee and Highland. There are 
probably others. It is reported, that there are 
French individuals who are Baptists, in every 
state of the Union. Br. Auger, of Ste. Anne, 
has baptized eighty French converts since his 
settlement atthat place. The French of Ohio 
alone number a population of 75,000. 


A SHARE IN THE CONCERN. 

A little fellow gave to his companions, as a 
reason for his interest in a certain cause which 
was being discussed, and for which he had 
given twenty-five cents, that he had ‘‘a share 
in that concern.” If parents wish their child- 
ren to become interested in missions, they 
should encourage them to take shares in the 
concern. 


MISSION PRESS IN BURMAH, 1870. 

The books and tracts printed for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1870, were nineteen ; pages, 
1,512; number of copies, 66,700; total pages, 
2,599,600. There were issued, of Scriptures, 
11,628 ; tracts and school-books, 54,304; total 
pages, 4,292,436. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED, 


Place. 


Members. Time. 
No. Vassalboro’, Me. Nov. 
On Sacram. Riv., Cal., Mt. Zion ch. 8. Jan. 8. 
New Sweden, Me. Jan. 22. 
Bagnall’s Corners, Can. Jan. 24 
Maryville, Tenn. 22. Jan. 28. 
RoME, ITALy, 14. Jan. 29. 
Pine Grove, Cal. Seas 11. Jan. 30. 
oston, Ms. arborne St), 40, ° 
Walnut Grove, Ind. 
Attica, Ind. i. 
St. Joseph Mo. (2d ch). 65. Feb. 11. 
Wingville, Mo. Feb. 11. 
St. James, Mo. 14, Feb. 11. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 2d ch. Feb. 11. 
Calistoga, Cal. Feb. 12. 
Dennison, Iowa, 7. Feb. 12. 
St. Charles, Mo. 2. Feb. 12. 
Newton, Mich. 19. Feb. 16. 
Eaglesville, Pa. 15. Feb. 23. 
Recklesstown, N, J, 60, Feb. 23. 
Kirkwood, Mo. Feb. 25. 
Hot Springs, Ky. Feb. 
Bear Creek, Ky. Feb. 
Number One, Ky. Feb. 
CHURCH EDIFICES DEDICATED. 
Place. Cost. Time 
Dec. 25 
urgessville, Can. $4,000. Jan. 8 
Berlin, Mich. 2,555. Jan. 19 
Bagnall’s Corners, Can. 


DENOMINATIONAL REOORD. 


Healdsburg. Cal. Jan. 22. 
Lincoln, Neb. 4,172. Jan. 22. 
Oakley, Mich. 2,500. Jan. 22. 
Rochester, N. Y., Ger. ch. Jan. 25. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Jan. 27. 
Prairie Creek, Ind. Jan. % 

Monroe, Wis. 10,000. Jan. 29, 
Rahway, N. J. 6,000. Jan. 31. 
Clark’s Lake, Mich. 2,000. Feb. 2. 
Maple Lake, Min. Feb. 2. 
Emporia, Kan. 2,800. Feb. 5. 
So Pittsburg, Pa. 3,000. Feb. 5. 
Spring Valley, Min. 1,000. Feb. 5. 
Stoneham, Mass. 4,000. *Feb. 8. 
Independence, QO. 1,000. Feb. 9 
Polo, Il. 6,500. Feb. 9. 
Fontana, Kan. Feb. 12. 
Perry, O. Feb. 16. 
Jessup, Iowa, §,822. Feb 19. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 65,000. Feb. 19. 
Macon, Ga. Feb. 19. 
Lyman, Me. (Goodw. Mills) Feb. 22. 
Richmond, Mich. 2,500. Feb. 22. 
Albany, N. Y. (Emman. ch.) Feb. 23. 

ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 

Name. Place. Time. 
Akers, M. W. Palestine, Iowa, Jan. 28 
Cary, W. Sherbrooke, Can. Feb. 28, 
Ed wards, E. A. Sumter, 8. C. Feb. 19. 
Ferrell, S. M. Flat Fork, W.Va. 15. 
Fullerton, N. So. Abington, Ms, M’rch 2, 
Gibbs, Austin Beloit, Wis. Feb. 8. 
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DONATIONE. 


Hansell, William 
J. W. 


Hollis, Cc. B. 
Holmes, J. E. L. 
Ingraham, J. 5S. 
Knoblock, Geo. 
Laws, Martin L 
Meeks, O. P. 
J. A. 
Perry, J 
Saunders, J. W. 
Stager, E. L. 
Storms, 8. V. 
Taylor, Harry 
Trumbull, A. D. 
Wilson, Aaron 
Witter, F.5 


Wingville, Mo. 
Weedsport, N. Y. 
Beulah, Ala. 

Sand Prairie, Tex. 
Four Mile Creek, Va. 
Albany, Ga. 

West Hoboken, N. J. 
Rehoboth, Mo. 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Dennison, Iowa, 
White Lake, Mich. 
Atlanta, Mo. 
Dividing Cr., N. J. 
Muddy Creek, O. 
Young America, Il. 
Hesperia, Mich. 
Alleghany City, Pa. 
Iowa Falls, lowa, 
MINISTERS DECEASED. 
Place. 


Parishville, N. J. 
Waterville, N. Y. 
Bristol, lowa, 
Alleghany City, Pa. 
Chicago Univ., Ill. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
Hilltown, Pa. 68. 
Sedgewick, Me. 80. 
Stamping Ground, Ky. 28. 
Ottawa, Kan. 66. 
REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 


Whence. 


Age. 
71. 
62. 
49. 
56. 


Brand, G. 
Clark William 
Crandall, P. $ 
Hall, J. 
Lake, John H. 
Louthan, Henry 
Pavey, Charles 
Pinkham, 
Thomas, Samuel 


Topping, H. Nov. 16. 


Name. 


Allerton, J. D. 
Barker, E. M. 
Barnes, H. W. 
Benedict, J. L. 
Berry, L. M. 
Boggs, W. B. 
Boyden, J. 5. 
Brown, W. G. 
Brundige, H. A. 
Burkholder, J.C. Ripon, Wis. 
Burwell, W. F. Beulah, Pa. 
J. Ill. 

Casto, J Colorado, 
Chandler, H.J. Poolesville, Md. 
Chickering, L. Littleton, N. H. 
Clark, Ll. N. Franklin, Ind. 
Clark, M. G. Chicago, Ill. 
Cressey, F. B. Niles, Mich. 
Cutting, D. W. 
Dean, D. 5. 
Eastman, T. B. 
Emory, E. J. 
Entwistle, W. 
Fory, M. R. 
Freeman, J. T. 


Where. 


Waynestfield, O. 
Cedarville, N.J. Bac woodtown 


Macomb, Ill. 
Lacon, Ill. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Howell, Mich. 
Chatham, N.Y. 
Leroy, Kan. 


Rosetta, Ill. 
Lodi, Ll. 

St. John, N. B. 
Franklin, Ind. 


Burlington, Kan. 
Berlin, Wis. 
Greensboro’, Pa. 
Near Colusa, Cal. 
Elma, W. T. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Weston, Vt. 
Urbana, O. 
New York City. 
Hudson, Mich. 
Santee, S.C. 
Keeler, Mich. 
Woodstock, N. H. 
Bath, N. Y. 
Orangeville, O. 
Yuka: Kan. 
uka 


Manning, 8.C. 


Concord, N. H. 
Attica, N. Y. 
Columbia, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Corinth, Mis. 


Niagara Falls,N. N.Y. | 


Cherry Creek, N.Y. | 


Gage, L. L. 
Galpin, L. Q. 
Gurr, C. G. 
Hancock, 8. F. 
Harris, E. N. 
Harris, P. 
Haughwout P.B. 
Heckman, W. WwW. 
Hendrickson, C.R. 
Hodge, H. D. 
Holt, K. 

Howell, Stephen 
Hubbard, H. G. 
Hurlburt, C. E. 
Johnson, J. M. 
Jones, Miller 
Jones, T. G. 
Kendrick, C. A. 
Kermott, W. J. 
Kiele, R. C. 
King, C. 

King, K. 
Kingdon, J. 


Lowderback, T. B. 
| Mallery, James 


Martin, C. B. 
sk, D 


| Matloe 
; Maul, Ww. 


McKinney, W. H. 
McLean, A. 
Merrick, O. M. 
Morse, 
Muirhas, J. A. 
Murray, D. H. 
Nelson, 5. 
Newton, B. 
Noyes, W. E. 


| Peddie, J. 


Phillips, J. M. 
Phillips, E. M. 
Pierce, E. R. 
Pike, William 
Poland, J. W. 
Purinton, D. B. 
Rees, William 
Reynolds, P. B. 
Sanderlin, G. W. 
Simondson, G. A. 
Smith, Green Clay 
Smith, J. B. 
Stevens, L. C. 
Stilson, Lyman 
Thomas, B. W. 
G. P. 
Van Loon, J. 
Watkinson, W. E. 
Wesselius, 
Wheeler, E. E. 
Whitehead, J. M. 


Tama City, Iowa, 
Charlotte, Mich. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 


Webberville, Tex. 


Fall River, Ms. 
Pennsylvania, 


Ripon, Wis. 

N les, N. Y. 
Howell, N. J. 
Middleboro’, Ms. 
Baltimore, Mad. 
Lagrange, Tex. 
Dunkirk, N. 
Chardon, lowa. 


San F rancisco, Cal. 
t. 


Johnson, Vt. 
Long Plain, Mass. 


Vergennes, 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Noank, Con. 


Washington, NHMeriden. N.H. 


Chicago, 
Chico, Cal. 
Marlton, N. J. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Greenville, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Locust Grove, Ill. 
California, 


Ovid, Mich. 

Red Blutf, Cal. 
Reading, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Granville, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Attalia, Il. 
Carlisie, Ky. 


New London, IowaDany ile, lowa. 


Paris, Ky. 
Fulton, nd. 


Makauda, Ill. 
Cape May, N. J. 
Maysville, Pa. 
Penamo, Mich. 
Indiana, 

Great Valley, Pa. 
Montana, L. 
Don Juan, Ind. 
Ithaca, Mich. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Milo, Me. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Niantic, Con. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Truxton, N. 
Orleans, Ms. 
Plymouth, Del. 
Covert, N. Y. 


No. Carolina, 
Pontiac, ill. 


Williamson, N.Y. 
Maine, 

Nunda, N. Y. 
Milesburg, Pa. 
Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
Boston, Can. 
Hamilt. N.J. 
Pewamo, Mich. 
Morrisania, N. Y. 
Kankakee, Ll. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1871. 


MAINE, $69.50. 
Sabattis, ch. 2; Livermore, a friend to Mis- 


sions 1; Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Mis. 
Soc., Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
New ort, Saml. E. Pray 3; Jefierson ch. 5; 
sworth, ch. 16.50, per Rev. W. 0. Holman, 
Auburn, Spring St. ch., H. R. Smith tr., 
N&W HAMPSHIRE, $170.00. 
Fisherville, 1st ch., 8. 5., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
Ningpo, China, 
Claremont, Ist ch. 60; Stratham, of wh. 2 is fr. 
J.T. Smith, 2 fr. L: P.S.S8. & 1 fr. M. P. 8.,5; 
Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Rum- 


ney, ch. 
VERMONT, $252.68 
Albany, ch. 20; Springfield, Rev. D.S. "Hawley 
5; Bennington, Ist ch. 123.50; 148 50 
No. Springtield, Mrs. B. H. Crane 1 00 | 
Brattleboro’, ch. 
*MASSACHU $2100.29. 
Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 
West Medway, ch., H. C. Messinger tr., 20; 
Lawrence, Ist ch., Geo. O. Cross tr., 79; *Mel- 
rose, ch., Geo. Newhall tr., 60; 
No. Chelmsford, Dr. N. B. Edwards 5; Chelms- 
ford, Central "ch. 28.88; West Dedham, ch, 
16.50; Cheshire, ch. 5; 


15 00 | 
24 50 


5 00 


55 38 


65 00 | 


587 00 | 


Manstield, Oo. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Eaton Rapids, Mch. 
Prospect, Tenn. 
Otter Creek, Il. 
Ashland, Ms. 
Mcixeesport, Pa. 
Lyons, Mich. 
Brooklyn, Lowa. 
Croton, N. J. 

Ea. Marion, L. I. 
Troy, ind. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Memphis, N. Y. 
Guiltord Cent., Me. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clinton, ts. 

West salem, Wis. 
Junction City, Kan. 
Delphi, N. 
GotistownU ent.NH 
Livonia, N. Y. 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Taylorsville, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
La Crosse, Mich. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Meridian, N. Y. 
Ea. rooktield, Ms. 
Jeiferson, Lowa. 
Johusctown, Pa. 
Truxton, N. Y. 
Brantiord, Can. 
Nicetown, Pa. 
Corunna, Mich, 
Rahway, N.J. 
Chicago, Il. 


Berkshire Asso., 8. L. Allen, asst. tr., 
Somerville, 1st ch., to be expended in care of 
Rey. J. N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 52.23; 
Needham, ch., a friend, tow. sup. of nat. pr. 
care Rev. D. A W. smith, Henthada, Bur- 


mah, 2; 


30 00 Newburyport, ch., of wh. 100 is fr, 8. M. Gale, 


Telorgoo Mission, & to const. himself H. L. 
M., J. D. Pike tr., 


100 00 Boston, a friend 7.50; Cent. Sq. Ch., Dea. B. L. 


Crocker tr., 115.86; South Ch., bD. M. May- 


hew tr., 132. 733 


Baldwin Pl. ch., 


J. Parker, 


Mrs. 8. E. Parker & Mrs. Sarah Smith 5 ea. 9 
15; 


|W oburn, Mrs. M. A. Edmond 25; So. Milford, 


kev. Geo. N. Townsend 1; Methuen, ch., s. 


5., tow. sup. of pupil in Miss A. R. Gage’s 
sch. ., Bassein, Burmah, 20; 


ton Theo. Inst., 


103 18 Newton Centre, Soc. of Miss. Inquiry of New- 


F. H. Eveleth tr., 19.25; Na- 
- ch. 31.80; West Acton, ch., mon. con. 

ll., J. M. Brown tr., 11.35; Sterling, ch. 5.25; 
Lexington, J.P.3; ik. M. P P.2; 


159 00 | Pittstield, Lea. James Francis 20; a friend 2; 


to be expended in care of Rey. J. W. Terry, 


in Spain, 


|_| 
Feb. 11. | 
Feb. 16. 
Feb. 4. | 
Feb. 12. | 
Feb 12. | 
Feb. 
Feb. 13. | 
Jan. 29. 
Feb. 
Feb. 12. | 
Feb. 2. | 
Feb. 
Feb. 15. | 
Feb. 16. | 
Feb. 19. 
Feb. 14. 
Feb. 1. 
Time. | 
M’rch 6. | 
Dec. 6. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 14 
Oct. 28. 
| 
a 54 23 
178 44 
271 09 
sie 
72 65 
| 22 00 


DONATIONS. 


West Townsend, ch. 10; Peabody, Benjamin E. 
Guy, to const. himself H. L. M., 100; 

Reading, Salem St. ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. 
Julia Eaton, 

Charlestown, ist ch., of wh. 400 is fr. the 
Boardman Miss. Soc., of wh. 150 is tow. ~~ 
of Rev. D. Z. Sakellarins in Greece, L. E. 
DeWolfe tr., and 40 fr. the Judson Fem. 
Miss. Soc., Abby Badger tr., 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Bos- 
ton, Harvard St. ch., M.S Butterfield 5; Hol- 
den, ch. 41.50; Fall River, 1st ch., pulpit 
supply 20; 

RHODE ISLAND, $1502.93. 

Lonsdale, ch. 

R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Cent. ch., 8. S., of wh. 30 is 
fr. Mrs. Tanner’s & Mrs. Slocum’s classes, 
tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. J. N. Cushing’s 
sch., Toungoo, Burmah; 25 fr. Miss Waity 
Mowry, per Dea. Read, & all to const. Miss 
Harriet A. Swan & Miss Emily E. Harts- 
horne H. L. M., 227.81; ist ch., of wh. 8.68 is 
mon. con. coll for Feb., per W. Gammell, 
493.93; Wickford, 1st ch., mon. con. coll., N. 
N. Spink tr., 47; 

Pawtucket, a deceased sister, to const. Edward 
F. Seagrave H. L. M., 100; Ist. ch. 188.55; 
Newport, Cent. ch., to const. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Spooner & Mrs. Martha R. Weaver H. L. M., 

R. H. Stanton tr., 

Providence, Brown St. ch., A. G. Stillwell tr., 
185.64; 1st. ch., Young Ladies’ Miss. Asso., 
to be expended in care of Rev. L. Jewett, 
Nellore, India, 25; 

CONNECTICUT, $216.40. 

So. Colebrook, ch. 13.50; Preston, ch., of wh. 
10.70 is fr. Rey. Levi Meech, & with prev. 
donas. to const. Rev. F. B. Joy H. L. M 


36.90; 

Waterbury, ch. 100; Rockville, ch. 60; 

Brookfield, Rev. Wm. Biddle 

Groton, Rev. Wm. A. Smith 

NEW YORK, $2955.89. 

New York, James Stokes, per Kev. J. 8. Dick- 
erson D.D., 

Gloversville, Karen Miss. Soc., to be expended 
in care of Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, 
Burmah, 56; Rochester, 2d ch., of wh. 21.30 
is fr. Young people’s Miss. Soc. tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, 
Burmah, & 3.79 fr.the Missionary box of 
little Albie Betteridge, a dying gift, 25.09; 

Parishville, a friend 5; Fort Ann, ch,, S. S., 
tow. sup, of nat. pr. care Rev. M. Jameson, 
Bassein, Burmah, 52.20; 

Oswego Asso., D. Harmon tr., 

Le Roy, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Wat- 
kins, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Rev. C. W. Brooks, 
& 16.17 fr. S. S., for Moung Kyau’s sch., care 
Rev. J. M. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Hudson 
River Cent. Asso., Catskill, Misses Emeline 
& Eliza Wilson, of wh. 35 is for the Spanish 
Mission, 45; Poughkeepsie, ch. 100; 

So. New York Asso., Harlem, ch., in part, 63.- 
50; S. P. Westervelt 5; B. G. Coles 50; New 
York, a friend 500; J. W. B. 25; 5th Av. ch., 
in part, 100: Stanton St. ch., of wh. 105.33 
is fr. the Young Men’s Miss. Soc., & 30 fr. 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 135.33; 

Long Island Asso., Williamsburg, 1st. ch., in 

art, 100; Cent. ch., in part, 16.93; Brooklyn, 
ee Av. ch., in part, 60.07; 

Franklin Asso., Croton, ch., bal., 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Buffalo 
Asso., Buffalo, E. L. Hedstrom, tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 112; John Bush 50; 9th St. ch., S. 8. 25; 

Niagara Asso., Lockport, ch., in part, 

Madison Asso., Cazenovia, ch., bal., 

Seneca Asso., Romulus, Mrs. S. Watson 

Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch. 

NEW JERSEY, $835.28. 

Bloomfield, ist. ch., S. S., of wh. 25is to aid 
Prof. Knapp’s Mission in Spain, and 25 to aid 
Rev. Edwin Bullard in his work among the 
Teloogoos, 

Paterson, ist ch., Henry Van Gieson tr., 

Coll. per Rey. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Upper 


110 00 
20 00 


Freehold, ch. 35; Cherryville, ch. 38; Hamil- 
ton Square, ch. 29.21; Monasquan, ch. 20; 
Bridgeton, 1st ch. 134; Trenton, 1st ch. 
131.57 ; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Westfield, 
ch. 75; Plainfield, W McCutchen 150; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $949.96. 

Ashland, Welsh ch. 15; Pittsburgh, Union ch., 
S. S. 61.74; St. Clair, Welch ch. 10; 

Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. L., a monthly contri- 
bution, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Up- 
pat Robert H. Crozer 500; Bridgeport, ch., 
of wh. 20is fr. S.S., 29; Philadelphia, 4th 
ch. 35.25; Broad st. ch., bal., 9; Lewisburg, 
ch., S. 8. 27.97; Williamsport, ch. 100; Tunk- 
hannock, ch., 10; Meadville, ch., 5.38., 
Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. N. 
Harris, Shwaygyeen, Burmah, 25; Clearfield 
Asso., Zion, ch. 5; West Chester, ch., 8.5., 
tow. sup. of Bible woman, care Rev. J. R. 
Goddard, Ningpo, China, 50; Titusville, ch., 
S.S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. V. 
Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 14; Clarion 
Asso., Pine Flatts, ch. 3; a Baptist sister, 
tow. sending 20 men to Burmah, 5; 

DELAWARE, $51.00. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington, Avenue ch. 25; Ist German ch. 25; 
Claymont, Mrs. J. M. Tage 1; 

MAKYLAND, $30.60. 

Baltimore, High St. ch., S.S., to be expended 
in care of Mrs. H. L. Van Meter, Bassein, 
Burmah, Philip Bandel tr., 30; M., per Rev. 
S. M. Osgood, .60; 

TENNESSEE, $1.00. 

Braden’s Knob, E. K. N. 

LOUISIANA, $25.00. 

New Orleans, a friend 

OHIO, $391.53. 

Emerald, of wh. .50 is fr. H. Colver McNeil, a 
little boy 4 years old, and 1 fr. E. H. McNeil, 
to send the Bible to the Teloogoos, 

Oberlin, A. C. Jacobs 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashta- 
bula Asso., H. L. Morrison tr., 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, ist ch., Rev. A. H. 
Strong 40; Tabernacle ch. 33.95; 

Clinton Asso., Xenia, ch., in part, 

East. Fork Asso., Stone Lick, ch. 

Maumee Asso., Pioneer, ch. 

Miami Union Asso., Bradford, ch., 8. S. 

Trumbull Asso., Warren, ch., Thomas Camp- 
bell, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Freeman St. ch. 20; 
Lockland, Mrs. J. H. Tangerman, tow. sup. 
of Nga Pa, care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, 
Burmah, 50; Miami, ch., in part, 18.50; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Martinsburg, ch., 8.38. 

Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, Ist. ch.,8.S., tow. 
sup. of Tau Moo, student in Rev. A. Bunker’s 
sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 

INDIANA, $185.98. 

Madison, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Wim. Trow, 109.75; 
2d. cold. ch. 5.23; allto be expended in care 
of Rev. J. W. Terry, in Spain, 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch., in part, 
Evansville Asso., Evansville, A. L. Robinson, 

tow. sup. of Sau Quell Yo, nat. pr., care Rev. 
A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 
Flat Rock Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch. 
LLINOIS, $613.23. 

Decatur, Geo. Bachman 1; Beaver Creek. con- 
tents of missionary box 14.50; 

Henry, Frances J. Hoit 6; Lyndon, John M. 
Scott 10; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood, & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Bethel, ch. 5; 
Champaign, ch., of wh. 17.50 is fr. S. S., tow. 
educating ministerial student in Rev. J. E, 
Clough’s sch., Ongole, India, 22.50; 

Bloomington Asso., El Paso, ch., of wh. 10 is 
fr. Mrs. M. M. Bowers, for Mrs. A. K. Scott's 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, & 12.50 3d quar. payt. 
of S. S., tow. sup. of pupil in said seh., 22.50; 
Lincoln, ch. 4; Mason City, ch., tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Kev. J. Clough, 25; San Jose, 
ch., Kev. W. H. Briggs & wife 4; Washburn, 
ch., of wh. 2.26 is fr. 5. S., 8.75; 


SESS we 
S SS 


8 
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225 00 
440 00 86 74 
50 00 
66 50 
5 00 
768 74 813 22 
288 55 
51 00 
230 00 
210 64 30 60 
100 
25 00 
50 40 
160 00 
2 00 
4 00 
1 000 00 
81 09 
57 20 
71 69 
132 00 
88 50 
5 00 
41 17 
6 25 
145 00 
114 98 
14 00- 
878 83 20 00 : 
37 00 
177 00 
11 50 15 50 
16 00 
187 00 By 
21 30 
16 75 : 
25 00 27 50 
110 36 
50 00 
172 50 
64 25 
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Carrollton Asso., Jerseyville, ch., bal., tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. W. Terry, in Spain, 2; Otter 
Creek, ch., Rev. D. Matlock 5; Winchester, 
S tow. sup. of Rev. J. W. Terry, in Spain, 


Chicago Asso., Richmond, ch. 
Clear Creek Asso., Carbondale, ch. 
Dixon Asso., Sterling, ch. 3.50; York, ch., tow. 
4 of Mrs. A. K. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 


13.95 ; 

Edwardsville Asso., Brighton, ch., of wh. 2.50 
is fr. Mrs. A. A. Hilliard, 4.50; Upper Alton, 
Shurtleff College, Students’ Miss. Soc., tow. 
sup. of nat.pr., care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Now- 
gong, Assam, 11.20; 

Fox Kiver Asso., Aurora, Ist. ch. 38.17; Chica- 
go, North ch. 20.20; Kaneville, D. Hanchett 
50; Mokena, ch. 5.11; 

Galesburg Asso., Ontario, ch., Rev. C. C. Moore 
10; Monmouth, Unity ch., 8. 8. 3; Young 
America, Mrs. Mitchell & daughter 2.50; 

Ottawa Asso., La Salle, ch., Mrs. Eliza Benton, 
La Moille, to const. Rev. Wm. Green H. L. 
M., 100; Lostant, ch. 9.60; Tonica, ch. 75.75; 

Quincy Asso., Kinderhook, ch. 15; Littleton, 
ch. 3.15; Perry, ch., J. B. Cooper, New Sa- 
lem 5; Rushville, ch., 11.30 

Salem Asso., Bushnell ch.. of wh. 1 ea. is fr. 
Rev. J. J. W. Place & De Kay, 3.50; Plym- 
outh, ch. 9.50; 

South Dist. Asso., Belleville, ch. 

Springtield Asso., Diamond Grove, ch.5; Pana, 

ch.5.30; Springfield, Ist. ch., Dea. J. Francis 


10; 
IOWA, $87.11. 

Fairfield, David Alter 

Coll. per Revs. 5. M. Osgood, & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Danville, Ed- 
win Cady, bal., tow. educating ministerial 
stud., care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ungole, India, 

Central Asso., Knoxville, ch. 

Davenport Asso., Muscatine, German ch. 

Eden Asso., Franklin, ch., Rev. L. G. Parker 

Linn Asso., Belle Prairie, ch., Hiram Book 5; 
Fairview, ch., G. C. Perkins 3; Mt. Vernon, 
ch. 2.56; 

South Western Iowa Asso., Bedford, Mrs. C. F. 
Noble 2; Milford, ch. 2; 

Turkey River Asso., McGregor, ch. 21.70; Ver- 
non Springs, ch. 6; 

Clarence, Mrs, J. Wightman & Mrs. Campbell, 


5 ea., 
MICHIGAN, $469.26. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs.. Flint River Asso., Portsmouth, 
ch., tow. sup. of Rev. W. 1. Knapp, in Spain, 
10; Saginaw City, ch. 15; 

Grand Kiver Asso., Ionia, ch. 17.10; Lyons, ch. 
3.25; Palo, ch. 30.20; Pewamo, ch. 12; Port- 
— ch. 6.31; Saranac, Mrs. Martha Chipman 


Jackson Asso., Aurelius, ch. 23.59; Clark’s 
Lake, ch. 3; Jackson, ch., E. B. Ashcroft 1; 


Lenawee Asso.. Adrian, ch. 1; Hudson, ch., of 
wh. 9 is fr. S. S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. J.F. Norris, Tavoy, Burmah, 27; Medina 
ch. 22.05; 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, German ch.,SS. 1; 
St. Clair, ch. 3.21; 

Shiawassee Asso., Lansing, ch. 12.50; Ovid, 
ch., Rev. B, C. Bassett 5.14; 

St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Coll. at Asso., by 
Rey. T. M. Shanafelt, 11.20; Sturgis, ch. 9.60; 

Thoru Apple River Asso., Charlotte, ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., Mrs. S. S. 
Cowles, tow. sup. of two boys in Mrs. A. K. 
Scott’s sch., Nowgong, Assam, 60; York, ch. 
11.75; Ypsilanti, ch., of wh. 40 is fr. 8S. 8., for 
Mrs. A. K. Scott’s sch., Nowgong, Assam, 


106.54 ; 
White River Asso., Greenwood, ch. 
MINNESOTA, $76.00. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., Farmington, ch., 
wh Gibson 5; Newport, ch. 40; Scandia, 


8.10; 

Minn. Valley Asso.. Le Seur, ch. 10; Wauton- 
wa, ch., for Rev. J. E. Clough’s work, Ongole, 
India, 10; 

Northern Minn. Asso., Monticello, ch. 

MISSOURI, $304.66. 

St. Louis, 2d ch., E. B. Gale tr. 

Coll. per. Revs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Asso., Springfield, ch. 

SANSAS, $1.50. 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman 

Dist. Secs., Neosha Valley Asso., Burlington, 


ch., 8.8. 
NEBRASKA, $4.00. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood & U. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Fremont, ch. 

WISCONSIN, $28.65. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., La Crosse Asso., La Crosse, ch., 
Mrs. Mary Jones 

Lake Shore Asso., Racine, Danish ch. 

Winnebago Asso., Om. 

CALIFORNIA, $20.00. 

San Francisco, Rey. C. Fk. Weston 

OREGON, $9.00. 

Salem, ch., to be expended in care of Rev. J. 
E.Clough, Ongole, India, 

CANADA, $1174.22. 

Canada, Bap. Convention, T.S.Sheuston tr., of 

wh. 30 is tr. Brantford, Ont., ch., 8. 8. & 30 fr. 
L. J. Beemers, tow. sup. of nat. asst., care 
Rev. A. V. Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 
1053.11 in gold, 


$12.525 67 


n, Mass. . Jona. Bacheller, per H. 

‘Haddock, Exr., 

Hartford, Conn., Miss Julia E. Lyman, per C. 
C. Lyman Exr., 


Mrs. E. Keele .50; Leslie, ch. of wh. 8 is fr. $15.225 67 
the Craddock S. 8., 10; Rives, ch. 4.75; Donations & Legacies fr. Apr. 1, 1870, to Feb. 1, 

azoo Asso., Galesburg, ch., Isaac Mason 1871, 89.045 73 
2; Lawton, ch. 13.30; Marshall, ch. 31.87; Ot- Donations & Legacies fr. Apr. 1, 1870, to Mch._-—_— 
sego, ch., Rev. H. B. Taft 5; Schoolcraft, 1, 1871, $104.271 40 
Mrs. B. Pierce 1; 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in Chicago, IIl., on 
Tuesday, May 23, 1871, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Hawerhill, Mass., March 16, 1871. G. W. BosworTH, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the A.B. M. Union will be held in Chicago, Ill., immediately after the final adjournment of the meeting of the 
Union, which convenes on Tuesday, May 23. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1871. G. J. JOHNSON, Rec. Sec. 
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